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Col. Roosevelt chose his own battle- 
ground at Chicago, on Tuesday, and suf- 
fered a severe defeat in the first en- 
counter. It was severe in cold fact, and 
it was much more severe in its moral ef- 
fect. All the preliminary bluster and 
inflated claims of his managers—Sena- 
tor Dixon proclaimed a “flat majority 
of 42” for Roosevelt on Monday—were 
submitted to the test of a roll call, and 
the event showed that he had 56 less 
votes than the Taft forces. Moreover, 
the support of his candidate for tempo- 
rary chairman included 23 votes—13 
from Wisconsin and 10 from Iowa—that 
would not be cast for himself. This was 
the result of his manceuvre in putting 
up, not one of his own following, but a 
La Follette man from Wisconsin. It is 
only fair to add, by way of offset, that a 
few Roosevelt delegates voted for Root. 
Making every allowance, however, the 
demonstration was clear that Roosevelt 
has only a minority in the Convention. 
Such was the upshot of what William 
Allen White grandiloquently described 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s decision to change 
American history for the next fifty 
years by defeating Senator Root’s elec- 
tion as temporary chairman of the Con- 
vention! The defeat was on the other 
leg. 


o: . 1d. It hag been mischievous ever 


since, including the period of the Span- 


‘ich War. Even Gen. Wood was at first 


The President would have done better | 


to confine his veto message accompany- | 


ing his return of the Army Appropria- 


tion bill to a clear-cut refusal to ac- 
cept it because of its infringement upon 
his exclusive power to make appoint- 
ments. His charge that the bill works 


extensive but ill-considered changes in| 


the organization of the army is not 
borne out by the facts. The consolida- 
tion of the paymasters, quartermasters, 
end commissaries was recommended by 
Secretary Root ten years and more ago. 


Gen. Sheridan, at the beginning of his | 


Civil War service, when acting as chief 
commissary of the Army of Southwest 
Missouri, asked that the duties of the 
quartermaster also be given to him, as 
the separation of the two made for in- 
efficiency, and he demonstrated the truth 


for this consolidation, until he changed 
his mind. So far as we recollect, there 
has been no House Military Affairs 
Committee of recent years that has tak- 
en its duties so seriously, its one mis- 
take being the legislation in regard to 
Gen. Wood. It has held many hearings 
for a year past, and as a whole its bill 
contains the most noteworthy reforms 
since Secretary Root’s. As to the pro- 
posed reorganization now being drafted 
by the General Staff—why should Con- 
gress have to wait for that? It does not 
follow that it will be acceptable to Con- 
gress or the country; for it is certain 
to be an advanced bit of militaristic 
scheming, insuring heavier financial 
burdens, more rapid promotions, and 
higher rank for officers—that has been 
the nub of all the General Staff’s reform 


suggestions heretofore. 


It will soon be necessary to offer a re- 
ward for knowledge of the whereabouts 
of Champ Clark, if the gas continues to 
leak out of his boom at the present 
rate. Even the Hearst papers have cool- 
ed in their once ardent support of this 
“Missouri Lincoln.” The truth is that 
it is as apparent that Clark cannot lead 
the Democracy with any hope of suc- 
cess as it was that La Follette could 
rot capture the Republican masses. The 
Democratic politicians may not throw 
him overboard with the frank brutality 
of the Rooseveltians in parting company 
with the Wisconsin Progressive; indeed, 
we are inclined to think Clark will be 
let down very easily by a handsome 
vote in the Convention—on the first bal- 
lot. But the emergency is too grave, 
the possibilities of victory too bright, to 
spoil all by a choice that would not 
even interest people for a week. 





The news from Cuba is of a decided- 


‘ly encouraging character, even though 





Gen. Estenoz still appears very much 
alive. But there seems to be no doubt 
that the revolution is beginning to 
peter out; and the Government is now to 


fuce the question of feeding the recon-| 


centrados who are already reported to be 
suffering much as they were under Wey- 
ler. That there have been brutalities 


Nation 


lard deliberate murders on both sides is 
undoubtedly true. That the revolt when- 
ever finally crushed will leave the begin 
nings of antagonism between races in 
Cuba is highly probable. Heretofore, they 
have lived together in peace and good 
will. The Government at Washington 
now seems confident that the worst is 
over; at least, this appears from the re 
ports that the battleships will speedily 
leave Cuban waters. It may be that this 
outcome only postpones for a time the 
fall of the Gomez Government, but it 
does show that there is still consider- 
able vitality in that Government and 
that the Cuban people as a whole are 
content to work along as they are. Had 
there been a widespread and intense dis 
content, the revolution must have spread 
beyond the possibility of its extinction, 
save by intervention. Meanwhile, it 
would be no mistake if a hint should 
come out of Washington that one term 
is enough for Gomez. 


So much is heard of rough and tem- 
pestuous methods of dealing with the 
courts that the public often overlooks 
the quiet work of reform, not only in 
the change of procedure, but in funda- 
mental judicial conceptions, that is 
steadily going on. A repert read on 
Saturday, at the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in Cleveland, 
was entitled, “Socialization of the 
Court.” It was presented by Mr. Bailey 
Purritt, and gave in instructive detail 
an account of the great improvements 
in the administration of the inferior 
criminal courts in New York. These 
have been brought about partly by leg- 
islation, establishing special courts to 
deal with particular forms of delin- 
quency, but more by a changed idea of 
the whole function of criminal prosecu- 
tion, and the punishment of wrong-do- 
ers, in connection with certain kinds of 
offences. The judge of a criminal court, 
that is to say, has come to feel that he 
is dealing not only with individuals but 
with society; that behind the prisoner 
at the bar there exist a predisposing 
cause, antecedents, and an environment, 
which must be understood before the 
crime itself can be understood or its 
' punishment adequately meted out. This 
| ie what Mr. Burritt has in mind in 
speaking of the lower courts as now go- 
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irg through the process of being “so- 
cialized.” It really means simply that a 
successful effort is beiag made to render 
in this respect, 
more intelligent and more effective. 


the judicial function, 





The band of athletes that is to rep- 
the Stockholm 
games contains representatives of near- 


resent this country at 
ly every racial strain that has gone into 
the making of the American nation. At 
cne end of the scale we have the Ameri- 
can at the other end the 
Italian, who is one of the latest comers 
Between them 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish and German 


Indian, and 


emong our immigrants. 


and Scandinavian and Slav and Negro. 


The Olympic team reproduces condi- 


which 
scores in baseball so interesting an exer- 


tions make the reading of box- 
cise In the study of ethnological evolu- 
tion. “Sangallo to Sheehan to Schultze” 
chapter heading in a recent base- 
vividly 


is the 


ball story which cleverly and 


sums up a process of the highest mean- 
for the sociologist and the states- 
The effects 


of immigration are soonest felt in 


ing 


man, of every successive 
Vv ave 
the playground and on the athietic fleld. 


Long before the new elements in our 
population have fought their way up in 
the social scale, they have won a place 


in the eye of the vast democracy that 
flocks every day in summer to the base- 
ball 


Europe this country 


To the invading hosts of 
holds out the ad- 


parks. 


vantages of the playground as well as 


of the public school. Sometimes there 


is even reason for believing that the 
playing fleld may push the school-house 
into the background as an assimilating 
force among the children of the foreign- 
born 


remission of tolls to American 
as provided for in the Panama 


the 


rhe 
Venne la, 


Canal bill now reported by Senate 


Committee on Interoceanic Canals, is to 
assailed by Senator Root, whose con- 
is 


treaty obligations 


be 


tention that we are bound by our 


to accord equal treat 


ment to foreign and American vessels. 


rhe treaty declares 


and open, in time 
to the 


ie ina ahall i free 


of war as vessels 


in ti of peace 
all nations, on 
shall 
against any nation or 
in respect of the 


or other- 


of commerce dof war of 
terma of 


be no dime 


ar 


entire equality, so that there 
rimination 
subjects 


charges of traf 


ite citizena of 
conditions of 
wise 

It is a desperate fight Senator Root is 


entering upon, this attempt, to’ enforce 


the observance of international faith | where been practiced. There is no like- 
where we have repeatedly shown that | lihood of any such law being adopted in 
we have no desire to do so. Broken|New York, but doubtless the State au- 
pledges dot the entire history of the |thorities would be glad to make a pri- 
Canal. The Canal was made possible by | V@te arrangement with Mr. Carnegie to 
a raid on a defenceless republic with take half his hoard. 

whom we were in the act of negotiation. | 
Its fortification was made possible by 
violating an implied pledge not to for- 
tify it. Then why not be logical and 
round out the record by another act of 
broken faith? Senator Root must be a 


visionary. 





Meat riots which have broken out in 
some large cities and are threatened in 
ethers are notable for being women’s 
affairs. In most riots women have a 
jhand, but only seldom do they consti- 
tute the mob, and experts agree that 
| when they do go into that sort of thing 

Something in the chemical constitu-| they are much harder to handle than an 
tion of sugar apparently creates an irre-|cqual body of men, because one never 
sistible tendency towards graft. A pro-| knows what to expect of them. The way 
longed investigation by the Federal au-| this infection has spread from city to 
thorities at Philadelphia of custom- city during the last fortnight recalls an 
house practices pursued by the Sugar | incident in the spring of 1863, when the 
Trust and its competitors, has been pro-| women in a chain of cities of the Con- 
ductive of revelations almost as sensa-|federacy, beginning with Mobile and 
tional as those brought to light in New| ending with Richmond, were stirred to 
York city, and dealt with, some time! revolt by an alleged shortage in the 
ago. What helps to make the Philadel-| food supply of the South. By the time 
phia disclosures dramatic is that the | the uprising reached Richmond, it had 
same game of bribery and cheating | become so clamorous that neither the 
should have gone on in spite of the ex- | Mayor nor the Governor felt able to 
posures in New York. Apparently, no cope with it by peaceful dissuasion, and 
attempt at defence is to be made by a body of troops was called out. But 
the Philadelphia interests, from whom | Jefferson Davis, having a keener eye for 
bas come an offer of restitution to any | human weaknesses than the local func- 
amount stipulated by the Government. | tionaries, was able to disperse the mob 
No defence is forthcoming from the | in five minutes, and without firing a 
Trust, but a pathetic excuse to the ef-|shot. He had noticed that, in spite of 
fect that the independent refineries have the cries for bread, these women had 
been playing the same game of fraud. | passed by well-stocked bakeries and 
Ostensibly, it is all the fault of the | markets with no show of violence, but 
competitive system. If the Trust had | had looted a jeweler’s shop and one or 
succeeded in doing away with all rivals,|two millinery and dress-goods establish- 
the cruel laws of competition would not|ments. Using this inconsistency for a 
have arisen to make cheating necessary. | text, he routed with his sarcasm a mob 
‘which had vaunted its contempt for pow- 
‘der and ball. The later woman-rioters 
have not exposed themselves to just this 
ferm of satire; but can one conceive a 
worse economic absurdity than an at- 
tempt to lower the price of meat by de- 
stroying great quantities of it? 


As it is, an old habit is hard to break. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Rectorial address to) 
students ranged from 


the Aberdeen 
books to tobacco, from whiskey to effi-| 
ciency. Amid the many topics touched | 
upon, he found time to say a few words | 


taxation. To the 
“during life,” Mr. Carnegie said that; From the Association of Harvard 


there are “some serious but still not|Clubs, which held its annual banquet 
overwhelming objections”; but he is ap-|in New York last week, all Cambridge 
parently willing that the state shall | expects a great deal. Organization be- 
go as far as it likes with the property | ing the trend of the hour, why should 
of a citizen after he is dead. He flatly | not our universities profit by it? Orig- 
declared: “There is no objection what- inally, the alumni association was satis- 
ever to one-half of the millifonaire’s|fied to demonstrate its usefulness by 
hoard being taken by the state at his|meeting once a year at Commencement. 
death.” This is pushing the graduated | But then came the Harvard Clubs of the 
inheritance tax further than it has any-/|cities, imitating or preceding those 


about income tax, | 
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of other colleges. That did not go far 
enough, so that there were soon many 
Harvard Clubs of the suburbs, the 
towns, and often of the counties. Even 
that did not suffice, and so there have 
appeared these federations of clubs or 


associations—Yale has one in the West. | 


Thus has been created a new alumni 
machinery, the possibilities of which 
ere well worth serious consideration, for 
the individual clubs have usually done 
something more than to bring men to- 
gether for social purposes. They have 
given scholarships to the university or 
made other donations, and have also 
served as recruiting committees or cen- 
tres for the distribution of information 
as to what the college offers, where the 
examinations may be taken, what it 
costs to live within the campus or with- 
out, what scholarships are available, etc. 


The work of financial and administra- 
tive reconstruction in China is still 
held in abeyance, while negotiations 
among the six Powers who in princi- 
ple have agreed to the necessary loan 
move on in leisurely fashion. For the 
present, the cause of the delay seems 
to rest with Russia and Japan. Origin- 
ally the Chinese loan was to be a four- 
Power arrangement. Only upon direct 
insistence from St. Petersburg and 
Tokio was the number of co-partners 
increased to six. Having gained their 
principal point, the two Governments 
are apparently of the mind that there 
is no reason to hurry. It is not neces- 
sary to find any ulterior political mo- 
tives in their action. Neither Rus- 
sia nor Japan is a creditor nation and 
the financial responsibilities connected 
with the loan may very well present 
them with a difficult problem to solve. 
If, however, it is the case that the con- 
clusion of the loan has been delayed by 
bickerings among the Powers concern- 
ing political advantages in China, it is 
time largely wasted not only for the 
Peking Government, but for the par- 
ticipating Powers. The day has gone 
for any real fears over the issue of the 
Open Door. The domination of a sin- 
gle Power or an alliance of Powers at 
Peking was conceivable under the old 
palace régime. Under its present con- 
stitutional government, however imper- 
fectly it may function at first, it is in- 
conceivable that the Empire can be 
made the absolute monopoly of any 


‘second place, the new China is bound 
to offer such vast opportunities for com- 
mercial and industrial development, that 
surely there will be enough for every- 
|body at the loan broker’s table. 





} 


The general strike of English dock- 
workers has been a failure from the be- 
ginning, and its only result will probably 
be the collapse of the strike in the port 
of London. Once more the workers have 
been taught that the general strike is 
an exceedingly dangerous weapon to 
play with, and that at best it is an in- 
strument whose edge is rapidly dulled 
with use. In revolutionary theory it 
may seem that the general strike is to 
win the victory by which the workers 
will ultimately come into their own. In 
practice it has been shown that only a 
mighty effort, born of long preparation, 
can set a general strike going and keep 
it going. To call upon the workers for 
repeated efforts of the kind in quick suc- 
cession is to invite disaster, followed by 
a long period of exhaustion. Reason, of 
course, does not entirely decide the 
question. There is such a thing as 
strike fever. But the leaders should 
know better. Leaders who speak glibly 
of “paralyzing” an entire industry only 
too often succeed in “paralyzing” the 
organized strength of their followers for 
years to come. 





In his first report on Egypt, Lord 
Kitchener remarks that “calm and well- 
considered interest in political affairs 
is good for both the governed and those 
who rule.” But the soldier now in 
charge of the English representation in 
Egypt has scant patience with interest 
in political affairs which is not “calm” 
enough to suit him. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
whose zeal and information in all that 
relates to the modern movement in 
Egypt are well known, writes a long 
letter to the Manchester Guardian, giv- 
ing case after case of prosecution of Na- 
tionalist newspapers and the fining and 
imprisoning of their editors for offences 
which in England would be no offences 
at all. Kitchener has revived an obso- 
lete press law, dating from 1881—a law 
{then proclaimed by decree at the time 


of the Arabi rebellion, though never | 
really put in force even then. It ena-| 


bles judges to proceed summarily 
against publications or speeches which 
express “contempt of the Government,” 


group of foreign interests. And, in the|or “incite to hatred of the Government.” 


| These are dangerously vague phrases. 
Fancy their being used against Conserv- 
ative newspapers in England! The jails 
would be filled with Tory editors. But 
Kitchener has made use of this author- 
ity to proceed remorselessly against the 
Nationalist press in Egypt, having gone 
so far as to prohibit the “entrance, cir- 
culation, and sale” of the little English 
monthly, Egypt. The latter's chief of- 
fence was copying an article from the 
Fortnightiy Review, which purported to 
give on authority Lord Kitchener's 
views on the ultimate aims of English 
policy in Egypt. Yet the Fortnightly 
itself circulates as freely as before. This 
kind of military censorship is only one 
of the evils which might be expected to 
arise from putting a soldier in power in 
a country where a strong national move- 
ment is seeking to make itself felt. 


Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, who died in 
Paris on Sunday, was an eminent exam 
ple of the publicist, a type which was 
once upon a time better known in this 
country than it is today, but which we 
are now in the process of rediscover- 
ing. Anatole Leroy-Beaulleu was Dot so 
great a scholar in any one field as his 
famous brother, Pierre Paul, founder 
and editor of L'Economiste Francais, 
was in his own. But the list of his works 
shows an extraordinary range of inter- 
ests, and, in particular, the social ques- 
tions of his own time and his own coun- 
try had in him an indefatigable stu- 
dent. He was one of the little band of 
Frenchmen who, just about thirty years 
ago, took up the task of bringing the 
Russian people to the attention of Eu- 
rope. In his “Empire of the Czars” 
and “A Russian Statesman” he did for 
the political and social life of Russia 
what the Vicomte de Vogiie did for 
Russian literature two or three years 
later. And to the present day his stud- 
ies of Russia have remained, with 
Mackenzie Wallace’s masterly book, the 
authoritative treatises on the subject. 
They represent the scholarly side of 
his iife’s work. On the publicist side 
we find him discussing the subject of 
church and religion in the modern state, 
‘as affected by such contemporary phe- 
nomena as anti-clericalism, Socialism, 
and anti-Semitism. The manifold as- 
‘pects of democratic and social evolu- 
| tion have been examined by him from 
the standpoint of enlightened liberal- 
| ism. 
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THE NEGRO DELEGATES. 


The part played by the negro dele- 


gates at Chicago has been altogether de- 


plorable. Every known temptation was 


put in their way to win them from their 


allegiance to the President, and the 


pressure brought to bear upon them 


color 
It 


by those of their own was 


probably without precedent. was 


not necessary for the delegates whose 


affidavits have been printed to assure 


the public that money was being of- 


fered That is unfortunately a char- 
happening at every National 
It 


an unusual and a discour- 


wteristhk 
Convention of the Republican party. 
er 
ectacle to find so eloquent and 
a leader of his people as the Rev. 
C. Ransom openly urging the 
the 
with 


legates to break faith on 
that Taft broke faith 

responsibility for this deplor- 
tuation, which is bound to work 
iarm to the colored people as a 
chiefly with the white Re- 
than 


erent 
whole, lie 
publican politicians. For more 
forty years their money has corrupted 
Every four years 


the me politician. 


the “stranger from the North” has gone 


gro 


his bag of money, or his 
his promise of offices and 


South with 
flattery, or 
what not, and the negroes have as read- 
ily yielded to the bribes offered as have 
the white men of Adams County, Ohio, 
n years In the South they have 
known no other way of doing things; 
machine is a bogus one; the 


delegates to Chicago may not be 


past 


the whok 
very 
allowed to cast their votes at home. Yet 
the Southern negro clings to this Re- 


office-broking with an inten- 


few not members of the race 


publican 
ty which 
n understand; this not merely becaus2 
ney to be obtained and the of- 
For it is often the 
there 


of the mi 
s to be gained 
down 


at Wash- 


only evidence they have 


that there is a Government 
for an occasional Federal 
with its 
There 
forbidden to take part in their 
why. 


vote at school elections, 


ington ave 


grand jury, indictments for 


are millions of men 


own government in any other 


They cannot 
nor pass upon bond issues, nor regulate 
their own taxes and assessments, nor 
help to choose their local or State offi- 
clals. They have many aspiring lead- 
ers, and office of any kind, whether in 


a fraternal organization or in a life in- 


| ington 
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holding of a Federal job in the South 
is one of the chief ambitions to the 
realization of which a colored man may 
aspire. 

When, therefore, Mr. Taft announced 


his policy not to appoint a negro to of- | 


fice in a community which did not like 
such appointment, the whole colored race 
was chilled. It is easy cnough to get a 
Southern white man to protest against 
any negro appointment, and the natur- 
al result has been that there are fewer 
negro officeholders in the South than 
since the war, whereas Mr. Roosevelt 
was particularly generous in this re- 
spect. Even officeholders in the internal 
revenue service—in one case, in Ala- 
bama, the man had done satisfactory 
work for more than thirty years—have 
been reappointed during the Taft 
Administration. To the race this has 
seemed treason; so have the President's 
silence in the matter of lynchings, un- 
til the beginning of his campaign, and 
Wilberforce statement—which has 
been interpreted as meaning that Mr. 
Taft believed that all education should 
be “Jim-Crowed.” Then Mr. Taft prom- 
ised to make J. C. Napier of Nashville 
Treasurer of the United States, only to 
change his mind later and give the 
place to a white man. That would have 
been the highest office ever held by a 
negro, and the disappointment was not 
overcome when Mr. Napier was made 
Register of the Treasury. When Mr. 
Taft thought of appointing Judge Hook, 
co-author of a Jim-Crow decision, to 
the Supreme Court, his own “black Cab- 
inet” revolted and told him frankly that 
if he did so no colored man would be 
found to speak for him in the cam- 
paign. Events are showing that they 
were not exaggerating the dissatisfac- 


not 


the 


tion of their people. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt, at the time of 
the Brownsville incident this volatile 
race was more indignant with him than 


it is to-day with Taft. But such intense | 


emotions do not last long with either 


race, and Brownsville is being forgot- | 
\its place now as “an experiment station 


ten today in the memory of many 
straightforward and manly utterances 
and actions of Mr. Roosevelt in regard to 
the colored people, Just as he won back 
the white South after the Booker Wash- 
luncheon incident—something 


surance company, bulks twice,as large! most people believed wholly impossible 





lto them as to a white man with his | —so he has won back the colored people 


greater opportunities. Hence particl- | as a whole. Of that there can be no 


pation in a National Convention or the | 
'a change of aftitude in a part of Wall 


doubt, any more than one can question 


Street. It has ever been Mr. Roosevelt’s 
luck to lose supporters and win them 
again in amazing fashion. His followers 
have even had the audacity to shoulder 
on Mr. Taft the Brownsville affair, 
though it has long been known to many 
people that Mr. Taft almost resigned as 
Secretary of War because of it. But he 
and Mr. Root are now paying dearly 
for their having compromised with their 
consciences so often for the sake of 
“holding Mr. Roosevelt down” during 
the last two or three years of his Ad- 
ministration, and thereby vouching in 
their own persons, as it were, for the 
mythical Roosevelt, who never existed. 

All of this in no wise makes better 
the situation of the negroes in Chicago. 
Every well-wisher of the race can only 
hope that four years hence the evils of 
the Southern Republican misrepresen- 
tation will be done away with, and 
thereby the stream of corruption 
dammed at its source. 


EXPLAINING WISCONSIN. 


It is apparently as impossible to write 
about Wisconsin without indulging in 
superlatives, as it is, according to the 
story, to tell the truth about the Col- 
orado climate without lying. The most 
recent book upon the subject, Frederic 
C. Howe’s “Wisconsin: An Experiment 
in Democracy,” is in this respect like 
those that have preceded it. “Wiscon- 
sin,” he declares, “has become the most 
efficient commonwealth in the Union.” 
“Scientific thoroughness characterizes 
politics” in Wisconsin “as in no other 
place in America.” “Wisconsin has bred 
a spirit of service that is unique.” In 
the dairy industry, it is the Denmark of 
America; in cattle breeding, it is our 
Island of Guernsey. One qualification 
Mr. Howe is forced to make: “Wiscon- 
sin has carried democracy farther than 
any State save Oregon.” But even this 
limitation does not deprive that com- 
monwealth of the honor of having been 
the piuneer in instituting reforms, or of 


for America.” And yet twenty years 
ago “Wisconsin was not unlike Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, or 
Iilinois.” That is, it was ruled by 
bosses. “The biennial session of the 
Legislature was a carnival of legisla- 
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tion for the benefit of the few.” Poli-. 
tics was “a privileged trade, into which 
ambitious men entered only when ap- 
proved by the State machine.” The press 
was muzzled or indifferent. “There was 
no organized protest.” 

What has brought about the revolu- 
tion? Mr. Howe thinks the explanation 
is simple. Representative government 


had been made almost impossible by 
the complications of its machinery, by 
And so 
Wisconsin, first achieving her freedom 
by 


law, has merely substituted democracy 


the division of responsibility. 


the passage of the direct primary 


for oligarchy. Following the establish- 
ment of the primary, there has come a 
psychological change, not only in Wis- 
consin, but in the nation as well, that 
has puzzled the old-time politi- 
This 


won- 


sadly 
cian and confirmed his downfall. 
leaves one 


explanation, however, 


dering rather than satisfied. It is as if 


you were to ask a man who was no 
longer in bondage how he became free, 
and he were to reply: “When I had once 
off the shackles, 
How did Wisconsin get the di- 
It 


tained under those very complications 


the rest was 


thrown 
easy.” 
rect primary? must have been ob- 
of political machinery and divided re- 
that Mr. 


vith corrupting Wisconsin for a quar- 


sponsibility Howe charges 
ter of a century preceding its adoption 

The Mr. 
Howe’s own words early in his story: 
“Robert M. La Follette challenged this 
after 


answer may be given in 


system almost immediately he 


graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin.” Not a law, then, not even an 
outraged people, was the primal force 
behind the blow that freed a State. It 
was a man. Nowhere is this more con- 
clusively proved than in the pages from 
which we have been quoting. In 18%4, 


“ 


for instance, La Follette “cast about for 


a candidate for Governor.” In this 


search he sent out fifteen hundred per- 


a 


sonal letters requesting an expression 
of opinion on the candidacy of a cer- 
tain one of his colleagues in Congress. 
The that 
the 


candidate, 


response was so satisfactory 
consented to be a 


that it 


Representative 
although he knew 
ant the permanent sacrifice 


What fol- 


probably me 


of his seat at Washington. 
lowed? 

For six weeks the lights were rarely per- 
mitted to go out in La Follette’s office 
He slept on the floor with his la / books for 
a pillow, and, with dynamo-like energy, 
forced the fighting all over the State. Hau- 


gen was defeated, but the little band of 


delegates nominated other candidate 


the ticket. 


every 
on 
Six years later, after a series of defeats, 
first for both his platform and himself, 
and then for himself but not for his 
platform, La Follette was elected Gover 
nor by a plurality of 100,000, and the 
primary law became a reality. 

Thus it 


freed Wisconsin, but a freed Wisconsin 


was not the primary that 
that forged the weapon of the primary 
for more effectively defending its free- 
has been 
“conservative” New York 
In all this Mr 


another, 


dom. A similar programme 
carried out in 
and New Jersey. Howe, 
like 


for the people. 


many stands up stoutly 


“The people were hon- 
est, but those whom they chose to rep- 
resent them at the convention betrayed 


their instructions. “Wisconsin assum- 


is 


ed that the trouble with our politics 


not with our people, but with the ma- 


chinery with work.” 
But it 


with the same machinery, that in Wis- 


which the people 


was the same people, working 


consin elected a Sawyer and a La Fol- 


lette, in New Jersey a Smith and a 
Wilson, in New York an Odell and a 
Hughes. The only difference upon 


which one can put one’s finger is the 
absence of 2 leader in the first part of 
each of these cases, and his presence in 
the second. As if to complete the dem- 


orstration, it is Wisconsin's perfected 


machinery that sent Stephenson to the 
This 
the 


Senate. is no argument against 


improving machinery, but it is 


something like proof that, without lead 
No 


ership, democracy is helpless. mat- 


ter what the obstacle a determined 
leader at the head of a people he has 
aroused can surmount them. It is the 


business of the people to make the work 


of the leader, when he does appear, as 
easy as possible. And a tendency to 
lapse into apathy, and so to impose 
upon him as his initial task the awak- 
ening of the individuals for whom he 
is struggling, is hardly consistent with 
extravagant praise of our capacity for 


self-government. 


KEEPING OUR MORAL BEARINGS 


Mr. Roosevelt's coming out for na 


tion-wide woman suffrage has its amus 
ing aspects. This is an issue in which, 
until very recently, he could take no in- 
He that left 


though it seemed im- 


terest whatever. said it 


him “lukewarm’”- 
possible that a man always intensely 


cold or fiercely hot could be that on any 


607 


subject. But he showed the zeal of a late 
convert, and was to include a suffrage 
plank in the platform to be urged 
by him at Chicago. Into the motives 
for his change of front it is not neces 

sary to inquire too closely Phat it is 
an immensely significant change needs 


no arguing. What immediately interests 


us is the question which his sudden tak- 
ing up of the cause raises, in mu 


same fashion it was raised by the 


as 
action of the social reformers in seeking 
Mr. Roosevelt's aid a week or more ago. 
That question is how far we are justi 
fied in accepting help politically from a 
man whose methods we abhor and whose 
character we thoroughly distrust 


The matter of the suffrage for women, 


now given Mr. Roosevelt's full endorse- 
ment, does not present the moral al 
ternatives in their sharpest form. Here 
is a question of general public policy. 
Advocates of giving the ballot to 


women have not declined aid from poli- 
ticilans whom in general they condemned 
They did 
line at Senator Sullivan, so why should 
Col. There is 


why if 


and opposed. not draw the 


they at Roosevelt? no 


reason they should throughout 


distinctions, 


not 


they make certain moral 


Accepting the vote of a Sullivan did 


mean that they were ready to pardon 


Tammany, or to do anything but go on 


fighting it; nor did it mean that they 
cherished anything but indignation at 
the means by which the Sullivans had 
built up political power. And in a sim- 
liar way suffragists may hail Mr. Roose- 
velt’s conversion, provided always that 
they retain and express their clea 
al judgment of the man 

This suggests the weakness of the po- 
sition of the social reformers, whose 
flocking to Mr. Roosevelt e ha 
tioned. They were concerned, n h 
a party or political question, but ith 
matters wh £0 ito ft 
and morals of o hole societ } } 
their lips the words “right” and g 
tice” are all the hile falling. T 
bent on remedying great ni ind 
bringing n an hen rut l 
righteousness shall ruls Yet the 
putting themselves in the hands of a 
man whom many of ther n their heart 
believe to be without eitl h or 
righteousness > of ther f i 
that they cannot escape the cony mn 
that he has been crooked, but t ip 
palling thing is that they say they do 
not care so long as th can get him to 
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array h 


believe to be social justice They are 


willing, too, to conceal their real opin- 


lon of him, and to flatter and aid him 


if only he can be got to help in the 


the y feel to be si 
import 
gravest public 


at you are bound 


* means or foul? Is it not 


those moral 


be the 


judgments 
light of all our 
We 
that 


Consider what it signifies 


for social justice If 
the 
of 


rule, 


anything, it means erecting 


of unselfishness into a rule 


t But to help set up that 


ondue 


put ourselves under the command of 


an whose unscrupulous self-seeking 


been life-long! Social justice, if it 


eans anything, means honesty between 


yn and man, fidelity to promises, loy- 


friends. How can it possibly be 
oted 


ord 


to 


by a leader who has a long 


of trickiness, falsity, and treach- 


We have to get down to funda- 


entals in all these affairs. It is neces- 


to sit at the feet of the poets and 
the and the saints, 
keep 


cannot look upon evil and say to it, 


prophets, sages 


der to our moral bearings. 


Wi 
Re th 


send 


ou my good. “Doth a _ fountain 


forth at the same place sweet wa- 


ter and bitter?” 


We are well that all these ques- 


aware 


complex and full of difficulty. 


to which 


We 


things 
hold. 


will 


are certain 


must must 


] ; 
t 


who “does 


know that we 


never do to 


lan things” is 


us, no matter how he does 


that would put Theodore 


into exactly the same cate- 


Richard Croker. We have got 


ples even in politics, 


ay be rrendered and even 


given but morality 


called 
It 


up, must | 
~ 


that the wrath of man 


upon to abdicate 


ig trus 


' be overruled to the praise of God, 


but that ia no justification for confusing 


buman wickedness with virtue. A sure 


word e& guidance in all these matters of 
moral perplexity concerning public men 
and the 
prince of political philosophers when he 
“There 


men but by believing all possible evil of 


movements was uttered by 


said is no safety for honest 


evil men, and by acting with promptl- 
that 
of 


steadiness 


that 


decision, and on 


He 


tude, 


belief.” the 


added in case 
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fair pretences become new motives for 


distrust. 


THE LOVE OF GOOD WRITING. 


The recent birthday of Thomas Hardy 
his seventy-second—was signalized by 


the presentation to him of the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. By its charter, dating from 1823, 
that society has among its aims the rec- 
ognition and encouragement of good lit- 
erature by public awards, and of these 
the gold medal is the most distinguish- 
ed 


times in all. 


It has been bestowed only fifteen 
Among Mr. Hardy's prede- 
cessors in receiving the honor are Wal- 
Scott, Irving, and 


ter Washington 


George Meredith, In accepting it, Mr. 
Hardy remarked that he was rather an 
old boy to get a medal, and that, unfor- 
had no boy of his own to 


He added that the 


tunately, he 
whom to pass it on. 
he could not 
led to 
“whether prizes of some kind 


distinction was one which 


fail to value, but he had been 
wonder 
could not be offered to makers of litera- 
ture earlier in life to urge them to fur- 
ther efforts.” 

The sort of efforts Mr. Hardy had in 
mind he proceeded to indicate by dwell- 
ing on the need of keeping alive a taste 
for “real literature.” In the very spread 
of the reading habit, he saw a growing 
denger that such a taste might be lost. 
Millions are learning to read, but few 
are acquiring the power to discriminate 
in their reading. Mr. Hardy did not re- 
fer so much to the substance of books 
as to their form. 
ed 


over the field of current publishing, he 


He perceives a mark- 


deterioration in style. As he looks 
sees “an appalling increase every day 
in slipshod writing that would not have 
been tolerated for one moment a hun- 
dred 


miliar causes. There is the vast amount 


years ago.” He adduced the fa- 
of “hurried” writing in the press. There 
is, of course, the American literary in- 


vasion—especially of American journals, 


“fearfully and wonderfully made’— 
lowering the standards of English news- 
papers. Indifference to literary form is 
gaining ground on all sides. Hence, con- 
Mr. Hardy, “every kind of re- 


which urges omnivorous readers 


cluded 
ward 

and incipient writers towards appreciat- 
ing the splendors of English undefiled, 
the desire of producing such for 


and 
themselves, is of immense value. 


By itself, this sounds futile. Prizes 


imself on the side of what they men whom we know to be wicked, “their alone have little creative power in lit- 


erature. In France the “Grand Prix” 
for a literary work of lofty idealism has 
not always found a worthy recipient. 
The similar Nobel prize has a range as 
wide as the civilized world, and it has 
been fittingly bestowed, but it remains 
more a recognition of mature genius 
than a stimulus to budding talent. Of 
this Mr. Hardy is naturally aware, and 
in the short address which he made at 
the time of his being presented with 
the gold medal, he did not fail to indi- 
cate the need of appealing to the con- 
science and the artistic honor of the lit- 
erary craftsman. Deeper than the joy 
of rapid production and of ephemeral 
popular appreciation is the satisfaction 
The 


writer must somehow be got to put an 


which springs from good work. 
ideal before him, and to labor unceas- 
ingly for at least some approximation 
to it. William Morris once spoke of the 
“grin of delight” which comes to the 
true artist, whether in language or some 
other medium, when he perceives that 
he has come somewhere near attaining 
These 
inner joys must be put by the literary 


the form he was striving for. 
worker above any species of outward 
reward if we are really to get the gen- 
uine and lasting motive for the produc- 
tion of good writing. 

Mr. Hardy gave 
oddly. He said 
to good prose is 
What he 


One counsel which 
will strike 


that the shortest way 


some ears 


by the route of good 
meant was that the best poets seek not 


verse. 


only beauty of phrase but precision and 
delicate accuracy in the use of words. 
The 
of poetry, strike off the fetters of rhyme 


test would be to take any fine line 


or melody which seem to bind the poet, 


and then see if you can express his 
thought more freely or exactly in other 
language. It will usually be found that 
the words selected are the only ones in 
idea intended can be best 


which the 


conveyed. Poetry is dead, we are often 
told. In the suit which Winston CLurch- 
ill recently brought in London against 
a publisher for having printed a poeti- 
cal libel on him, the defence—or apology, 
for the libel was admitted-—was that the 
editor had not read the verses before 
printing them, carefully enough to de- 
tect the offensive lines, Thereupon, the 
presiding Judge, the well-known wit of 
the bench, Justice Darling, remarked 
that he had often heard that nobody 
read poetry nowadays, but that he did 
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not know that things had got so bad that 
even editors did not read the verse they 
printed. Poetry will undoubtedly take 
care of itself, in the long run. Paradox- 
ically, the world never thirsted more for 
& great poet than at the very time when 
it seems to have none. But Mr. Hardy’s 
suggestion—for which, of course, he did 
not claim originality—of the use of the 
finest poetry as a medium for training 
in the best prose, may serve as one 
argument more for clinging to the read- 
ing of the great poets. The chief hope 
that love for good writing may be pre- 
served lies in the conviction that, in the 
end, the best literature will vindicate it- 
self, that low and crude taste will be 
converted into a longing for something 
better than the husks upon which the 
swine do feed. In a word, the basis of 
confidence in the future of pure liter- 
ature is that, in the circulation of books, 
contrary to the law which governs the 
circulation of different kinds of cur- 
rency, the bad does not drive out the 
good, but the reverse. 


THE JEWISH RACE, 


The interest in race distinctions is as 
old as humanity, but not until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century was a 
systematic effort made to place these 
distinctions on a_ scientific basis. 
Gobineau’s “Essai sur l'inégalité des 
races humaines” was the first attempt 
to study the subject historically. Start- 
ing with the assumption of the inequal- 
ity of races, he adopted a division into 
strong and feeble races and endeavored 
to prove that all the great achievements 
of mankind were traceable to the one 
supreme race, the white. This may be 
said to have been the origin of the po- 
litical race theory. Since then the nat- 
ural sciences have been enlisted, large- 
ly in the interest of factional and mis- 
chievous theories, to point the contrast 
between the predominant white race— 
variously called the Aryan, or Indo-Eu- 
ropean, Indo-Germanic, Indo-Celtic—and 
the inferior Semitic race. Anthropology 
was supposed to have demonstrated not 
only the diversity of cardinal racial 
types, but their fixity from the dawn of 
history. Gradually, disinterested schol- 
ars began to express doubts as to the 
infallibility of such conclusions, fore- 
most among them Professor von Lusch- 
an, director of the Berlin Anthropologi- | 
cal Museum. But in dealing with those | 
who for purposes of their own turn 
superficial race differences into conclu- 
sive arguments in favor of race preju- 
dice, the scientist is at a disadvantage. | 
The lessons of anthropology avail little | 
in the face of antagonisms which would | 
array not only Aryan against Semite, | 


but white against black and yellow,! 


Germans against Latins and Slavs, 
Briton against Teuton, etc. To grapple, 
therefore, with race problems requires 
an investigator of unusual equipment, 
of varied knowledge in many fields, of 
sound judgment, and conspicuous fair- 
ness in argument. These qualities are 
found united in the author of a recent 
German work on “The Race Problem.”* 


I, 


Dr. Ignaz Zollschan has furnished in 
his treatise a model of dispassionate 
discussion of a most complicated ques- 
tion. A man of vast learning, who has 
seen many lands and studied many peo- 
ples, he approaches his subject well 
armed as an anthropologist, historian, 
philosopher, and sociologist. Let us see, 
he says, what basis there is for the be- 
lief in the existence of an Aryan race, 
for the assumption that other nations 
are inferior to the Germanic stock, 
what justification for race prejudice in 
general and anti-Semitic prejudice in 
particular. Having summed up the ar- 
guments of the most prominent spokes- 
men of race superiority and race preju- 
dice, he answers them quietly, with an 
array of incontrovertible facts and with 
irresistible logic. The salient points of 
his thesis may be summed up as fol- 
lows. 

When Friedrich Schlegel, in 1808, first 
discovered certain resemblances _ be- 
tween the languages spoken in India 
and those of the Germanic countries, he 
proposed for this group the name of In- 
do-Germanic languages. In the enthusi- 
asm engendered by this discovery, it 
was at once assumed that a new light 
had been shed on racial relationship 
and the origin of modern civilization. 
Science, not least of all philology, soon 
made short work of this assumption. 
Max Miiller, originally an ardent sup- 
porter of the Aryan race theory, later 
on held an ethnologist who spoke of an 
Aryan race, of Aryan blood, etc., to be 
as great a sinner as a philologist who 
spoke of a dolichocephalic dictionary or 
a brachycephalic grammar. Similarly, 
Robert Hartmann and other eminent 
anthropologists of a later day looked 
upon the doctrine of an Aryan race as a 
mere figment of the imagination. With 
the appearance, in 1884, of Otto Schra- 
“Sprachvergleichung und Urge- 
schichte” and Penka’'s “Origines 
Ariacew,” the Aryan question entered 
upon a new phase. Scholars turned 
their inquiries to the probable birth- 
place of the Aryans and their physical 
prototype. The discovery was made that 
their aboriginal home was identical 
with the land whence sprang the Ger- 
manic peoples, and hence it was argued 
that the Aryans were in their origin a 


der’s 





*Daa Rassenproblem. Unter besonderer Bertick 
sichtigung der theoretischen Grundlagen der jidi 
achen Rassenfrage. Von Dr. Ignaz Zolischan. Wien 
Wilhelm Braumilier. 
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blond Northern type, from which flowed 
the Aryan languages and Aryan civili 
zation. This it 
left its mark, through 
intermarriage, upon other races, 
eously called Aryan, though with little 
of the blood of the blond race in their 
veins. With such reasoning the theory 
of the superiority of the Germanic rac« 
Woltmann, 
that, since 


type, was conjectured, 


migration and 


erron 


was established. starting 
from 
the Renaissance, all the important schol 
and in the Romanic coun 
tries had been of Germanic 
Chamberlain, applying the 
the argued that all great 
achievements emanated from fair 
haired original components of their race, 
that is to say, from the “Indo-Germanic” 
Amorites, 


this basis, maintained 
ars artists 
descent, and 

theory to 
their 
the 


Jews, 


The German type, how ever, as He rtz 
“Moderne Rassen 


says, in his book on 

theorien,” has maintained itself in its 
greatest purity among the Scandinav- 
ians, who by no means represent the 
highest development: of Germanic cul 
ture. The aristocracy of Germany pre 


serves the racial type more clearly than 
the rest of the population. Yet German 
genius is recruited almost exclusively 
from the lower classes, whose supposed 
race characteristics are far less mark- 
ed. The centre of Germanic culture 
not in fair-haired dolichocephalic Pome- 
rania, but in darker-haired, brachy- 
cephalic Swabia and Franconia. These 
facts have their bearing on the problem 


is 


of the Jewish race. There has been for 
two thousand years no Jewish nation. 
Leading ethnologists are agreed that 


the Jews of Western Europe are merely 


Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, or 
Portuguese of the Mosaic faith. An- 
thropologists, again, foremost among 
them authorities like Luschan, distin- 
guish among the Jews three different 
types, the unmistakably Semitic, the 


possibly Aryan Amorite, and the Hittite 
To these elements must be added 


type. 

the admixtures resulting from a dias- 
pora of several thousand years. The 
Diihrings and Chamberlains, however, 


conveniently recognize only the higher, 


Sephardic (Spanish), and the lower, 
Ashkenazic (German-Polish ) types, 
which serve all their purposes in char- 


acterizing Jewish traits. That the Jews 
of the present day exhibit, 
whelming numbers, 
of the head, characteristics opposite to 
those of the Semitic type; in other 
words, that they are brachycephali 
not dolichocephalic, is an anthropologt- 
cal fact of which Chamberlain takes ac- 
count only in order to find support for 
his craniological vagaries. A long head 
is to him and his school the 
sine quai non of all manner of genius. 
Given that, and Rameses a 
Germanic progenitor of the purest type. 

Every dogmatic inference from pre- 
vailing race theories leads, in its appli 
cation, to inevitable fallacies, for there 


over 


in 
as regards the shape 


and 


conditio 


becomes 
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no agreement among scholars as to 


hat constitutes a race Cuvier recog- 
Linneus four, 
five, Kollmann speaks of 
Haeckel thirty-four, 
All rules of race classification, based on 
skull measurements, on deductions from 
the color of the hair and eyes, from pig- 
ment must take 
count of the frequent exceptions present- 
ed Racial interrelations 
are as numerous racial differences. 
As between white and dark types, the 
lines of anthropological and genealogi- 
demarcation are often blurred. On 
the other hand, as Huxley has shown, 
and one-sided development 
along uninterrupted lines, may lead in 
the case of the black Bantus of Africa 
to an prevalence of pigment, 
and in the case of the fair-skinned peo- 
ples of Northern Europe to extreme lack 
In the face of such perplexities 
it becomes hazardous to speak of a char- 
As to the 
prevalence, however, of certain emotion- 
al Zolilschan among 
the he in, 
other investigators, 
of the fact 
According to Ripley, the general Jewish 
of 
direct 


nized only three 


races, 
Blumenbach 
etc. 


eighteen, of 


and tissues, etc., ac- 


by every race. 


as 


cal 


isolation 


extreme 


it. 


e 
ol 


acteristically Jewish type. 
observed 


of 


traits, by 


four continents, is 


with 


Jews 
agreement 
explanations 


though Vary. 


type to-day presents almost every 


where evidence of intermingling 
and he, like 
selection as 
influences that 
the 


with surrounding 
Zollse han, 


among 


races, 
regards sexual 
the 


imprint 


potent have 


left their upon Jewish 


physiognomy. 
II. 


rhe 


, started with the assumption ofthe 


Aryan theory, like other race the 
orice 
existence of superior and inferior races 
It involved a juxtaposition of Eastern 
and Wests 
The 


were 


rn, ancient and modern civiliza- 
propounders of the 
in 


German 
at 


tions 


theory first willing to share 
the triumphs of England, in the material 
ses of the United States, but from 


of the 


BucCE 


the superiority Germanic races 
was but one step to the gospel of 
ot 
ove of freedom, and German loyalty are, 
to Chamberlain, at the founda 


But we 


the ré 


the superiority Germany German 
ccording 
of the Germanic character 
open the pages of so stanch 
Fellx Dahn, to that 


e qualities were not always a German 


tier 
need only 


a Teuton as learn 


five 
himself 
flagrant 

history. 


Arminius was 


the 


icteriatlh 
of vio 


The 


chroniclers, 


most 
all 


to early 


one of 

faith in 

according 
emphatically a“slippery and false” 
The histor: 
Longobarda, and 
reeks, as Dahn, says, with 
the im 
Nor were the early days of 
other Germanic tribes much better, Ac- 

rding to Green, Northumbria presented 
picture of 
If, in accounting for the mod 
racial character under 


(lubrica fallarque) 
of the Burgundians 
rhuringian 


irder, regicide, and grossest 


orality 


terrible lawlessness and 
loodshed. 


ifications which 
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goes in the course of time, we are thrown 
back on Buckle’s theoryof the influences 
of natural surroundings, it is clear that 
the jaunty assumption of Semitic immu- 
tability must fall to the ground. Even 
admitting the existence of psychological 
idiosyncracies as inherent in every race, 
it is absurd to conclude that anyone must 
retain its peculiar stamp unchanged for 
all time. Nothing is more evident than 
that the modern Jew of Germany, France, 
England, and the United States, is, like 
his Christian neighbor, the product of 
his age and environment. 

Renan’s fanciful “race instinct” is in 
great measure responsible for the spread 
of anti-Semitism. Nothing was further 
from his mind than the brutal mani- 


festations of the prejudice with which | 


we are familiar; but it was a fatal lack 
of imagination on his part not to fore- 
see the consequences of a philosophy of 
history which denied to the Semite every 
political, military, and administrative in- 


stinct, the epic and dramatic instinct, | 


and even the instinct for commercialism 
on a large scale. 

Not often has the vagary of a fine mind 
become so fierce a weapon in the hands 
of the unthinking. Linnzus’s division 
of the world into the four “tempera- 
mental” races—the choleric American, 
the sanguine European, the melancholy 
Asiatic, and the phlegmatic African— 
was, in its consequences, a harmless 
bauble compared with the imaginings 
of the French scholar. 

Every nation has at various times in 
history exhibited characteristics 
in their day were regarded as 
typical. Where is the lust for conquest 
and wealth that animated medieval 
Spain, where the preéminence of 
Holland in science and letters? 
The maritime greatness of mod- 
ern England, supposed to be of 
the very essence of the Anglo-Saxon 
character, was unknown before Elizabeth 
and Cromwell. Germany, in the period 
of her political impotence, produced her 
greatest Is the idealism of the 
Schillers and Goethes, is Bismarck’s poli- 
cy of blood and iron, or is the striving 
for industrial supremacy typical of the 
Germanic race? What the dom- 
inant racial characteristics of Germany 
two hundred years ago, what will they 
be two hundred years hence? 


its 
which 


poets. 


were 


We look in vain for an answer to such 
questions 
to explain supposed psychical differences 
of race. Were the doctrine of the con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm, which Weis- 
mann has done so much to spread, a gen- 
erally accepted scientific principle, the 
factor of heredity in the race problem 
decisive. But as Zollschan 
says, not all the great men of Greece 
were philosophers and artists, not all 
great Romans generals and lawgivers; 
nor are all the important Frenchmen 
distinguished for esprit, all the eminent 


would be 


Biology has been called upon | 


jranks of the Jews. 


| Germans, poets and thinkers. The states- 


men of the East are not always Asiatic 
despots, the Mongolian races not invar- 
iably passive. That races who have pre- 
served their purity, transmit their vir- 
tues and talents more readily than those 
of mixed blood may be theoretically true, 
but it would be difficult to determine the 
degree to which, in mixed races, the 
foreign element has been potent for good 
or evil. 


ITI. 


In the Jews we have a race whose 
substantial purity for two thousand 
years is a generally accepted fact, and 
whose adaptability to climatic and oth- 
er environment has given them their 
cosmopolitan character. They are 
everywhere long-lived, able and energet- 
ic. In popular estimation they are the 
Semitic race par excellence. Anthrop- 
ology and Assyriology agree that the 
Semitic and Hittite ancestors of the 
Jews were a race of most extraordinary 
vigor and intellectual ability. The Hit- 
tites were the founders of that Mesopo- 
tamian civilization which is the cradle 
of all modern culture. In architecture 
and sculpture they were the teachers of 
both Assyrians and Greeks. The Sem- 
ites, as Professor von Luschan says, had 
their epic poets long before Homer and 
dwelt in palaces at a time when: Ger- 
mans lived in caves. A thousand years 
later all Europe thronged the Arabic 


|seats of learning in Spain, in order to 


study, at their sources, mathematics 
and astronomy, medicine, philosophy, 
and history. Assyrian kings founded 
the first great empire the world had 
seen. Rome trembled before Carthage. 
Civilization owes to the inferior Semitic 
race not only many sciences, but the 
arts of building cities, regulating 
rivers, and founding libraries. Yet, 
Renan asserts, and Chamberlain re- 
peats, that the Semites have created no- 
thing positive, and that the Arabs were 
merely interpreters of the genius of 
the Greeks. 

It has become the fashion to speak 
of the Jews as primarily a trading peo- 
ple. But they tilled the soil in Pales- 
tine and were artisans in the cities dur- 
ing the Greek diaspora. In the East 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean 
they pursued for centuries their vari- 
ous vocations, and only in the empire 
of Charlemagne, in times of primitive 
social conditions, did they begin to fill 
a vacant place in the state and turn to 
trade. To this day, in the Slavic coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, artisans and 
factory hands are recruited from the 
The textile laborers 
of Lodz, the Manchester of Russian Po- 
land, as well as the miners of Boryslaw, 
in Galicia, are almost exclusively Jews. 
When, a few years ago, the Jews began 
to emigrate from Rumania, the building 
industries of Bucharest and Jassy came 
to a standstill, because it was almost 
impossible to find Christian masons and 
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roofers. In Odessa Jews are porters, 
in Salonichi dock laborers and boat- 
men, in Arabic countries they are armor- 
ers. During the later period of the 
Roman Empire the Jews became great 
international merchants, and they con- 
tinued so in the new Germanic king- 
doms. In Marseilles, Arles, Genoa, Pa- 
lermo, Naples, commerce on the larg- 
est scale was in their hands, and their 
ships traversed the seas as far East as 
China. A papal bull of the year 1213 
speaks of the great Jewish commerce 
of Cologne. Wherever German cities 
arose, Jewish coéperation was welcom- 
ed. Bishop Riidiger of Speyer wrote, in 
1084: “Since I wished to make a city 
out of the village of Speyer, I asked the 
Jews to come, thinking to increase the 
honor of our place a thousandfold by 
congregating Jews within its walls” 
(Putavi milies amplificare honorem loci 
nostri, etsi Judwos colligerem). The 
Archbishop of Cologne, in 1252, says 
that “it would conduce not a little to 
the prosperity and honor of our see” if 
the Jews were to submit to his rule. Im- 
perial decrees acknowledged that the 
social position of the Jews correspond- 
ed to their commercial importance. They 
were singled out, as a superior class, in 
an edict of Charles the Bald; Charle- 
magne sent a Jewish ambassador to 
the Caliph; in an Imperial decree of 
1074 (Judwis et ceteris Vormatiensis) 
the Jews of Worms were praised as 
models of all virtues. It was largely 
commercial rivalry and envy that lat- 
er on led to a revulsion of feeling to- 
wards them, though religious hatred 
quickly intensified the prejudice. The 
Jewish persecutions of the Middle Ages 
characteristically started in the large 
cities which Jewish enterprise had so 
largely helped to develop. 
Bes 

In estimating the ethical and intel- 
lectual significance of Judaism, Dr. 
Zolischan ranges himself on the side of 
those who, while seeing the good in 
every race, do not concede superiority 
to any one. None, in their opinion, may 
lay claim to the principal share in the 
sum total of human achievement. Tem- 
perate, throughout his argument, in the 
defence of the Jewish race against anti- 
Semitic prejudice, Zollschan concludes 
with a plea for the preservation of the 
cultural potency of the Jews. Race pur- 
ity he considers the essential factor in 
race efficiency. While specific racial 
gifts are not necessarily inherited by 
the individual, the general racial quota 
of endowment is, in his opinion, fixed, 
and ought not to be endangered by race 
intermixture. 

It must be admitted that, in thus final- 
ly insisting upon race purity, Dr. 
Zolischan departs somewhat from his 
main argument. Nor is his plea in full 
accord with the views of scientists, who, 
like Humboldt, have expressed a belief 
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in the variability of racial traits, par- 


ticularly of mental and moral endow- 
ments, aside from the question of race 
purity. Friedrich Ratzel is similarly 
skeptical with regard to the possibility 
of drawing hard and fast racial lines. 
Race purity, according to such thinkers, 
does not necessarily involve the unim- 
paired maintenance of those physical 
and mental characteristics which we 
have become accustomed to consider 
typical. Prof. Franz Boas, among oth- 
ers, has said that anthropology does not 
sustain the pride of European nations 
who like to boast of their race purity. 
Considerations of space prevent us 
from entering into a discussion of the 
means by which Dr. Zollschap would 
wish to perpetuate the purity of the 
Jewish race. Evidently he sees in Zion- 
ism an ideal which tends towards this 
aim, but he is too cautious a reasoner 
to commit himself to definite methods 
of rebuilding the Jewish state His 
prognostications as to the future of the 
Jewish race are, however, exceedingly 
sombre. He regards the increasing fre- 
quency in all civilized countries—in 
cluding the United States—of intermar 
riages between Jews and Gentiles as 
an ominous sign of the inevifable sub- 
mergence of the race. In the words of 
an eminent. scientist, Prof. Edward 
Suess of Vienna, who is in full sym- 
pathy with the author's main thesis, Dr. 
Zollschan shows 
how in the East of Europe a portion of 
the Jewish race, hemmed in by persecution 
and unjust laws, wastes away in hopeless 
misery, while in the West, free from fetters 
it surrenders, ste» by step, with the last 
vestige of its language all its historic 
characteristics until its individual rem- 
nants shall disappear in the wor d’s cur 


rents 
GUSTAV POLLAK. 
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Horace advised that poems should be re- 
strained from publication by their authors 
for a period of nine years, but he would 
probably not have offered such a counsel 
of abstinence to the preachers of funeral 
sermons if he had been acquainted with 
that melancholy section of literature Yet 
one instance there is where a sermon 
preached in 1608 was not printed until 
eight years later. There is a certain p 
turesque and pathetic interest attaching 
to this In Memoriam oration Although 
there are two copies in the British Mu- 
seum, the tract is now a rare one, and d 
serves a fuller notice than the meagre 
entry in the catalogue of a national Hi- 
brary of England The mere title page is 
noteworthy 
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ered over with black velvet, and the horses 
with black cloth. The Dutch Embassador, the 
Hungarian Agent, the French Colonell, with 
a great number of all nations, both men 
and women, followed her to her grave. The 
tomb was of fair marble, built four square, 
" ost the height of a man, having an epi- 
ph engraven thereon 
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flavor of Elizabethan 
English learn that Anne Lamb was 
born at Padley, in Suffolk, of lineage 
incient and worsbipful,” and had part of 
under Lady Croft and her 
daughter, Lady Wentworth Lady Glover 
died November 2, 1608, after a married 
life of “full five years and somewhat more.” 
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band and faithful resignation with 
which death are told with 
Sir Thomas died sud- 
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strange countrey, farre from her kindred 
and parents. So did Anna from hers 

What remayneth now: but as Sarah was 
honourably buried, so Anna should be 
buried Up let us bee going 


And 
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A party of Sir Thomas Glover's 
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pointed to a man as to whom there was am- 
evidence that he had not left the 
on the day of the encounter, but 
they would listen to no proof, and in the 
end the man was delivered up to them and 
hanged at the Ambassador’s gate. But 
the most curious part of the story is that 
the victim confessed to the Ambassador’s 
chaplain that when in England he had com- 
mitted a malicious murder, and regarded 
his sentence as a punishment for this long- 
Such is the story told in Dr. 
Dr. Thomas 


ple 


house 


past crime 
Thomas. Taylor's additions to 
Beard’s book of “The The- 
of God's Judgments” (p. 46). 

WILLIAM E. A. 


once famous 


atre 
AXON. 


Correspondence 


THE TREATY-MAKING POWER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR Among the memoranda and notes 


of the proceedings of the Federal Conven- | 


tion of 1787 preserved by James Madison 
were a few whfth were retained by Mrs. 
Madison, and which have occasionally 
found their way from her descendants to 
the auction mart, whence the most im- 
portant items have, happily, been acquired 
by the Government and added to the great 
collection of Madison MSS. In the Nation 
of August 24, 1911, I communicated cer- 
tain notes of George Mason and James 
McHenry which had been thus acquired. 
At a recent sale in Philadelphia another 
memorandum was sold. It pertains to the 
subject of the treaty-making power, and 
shows that Madison, in common with sev- 
eral other members of the Convention, 
thought that the House of Representatives, 
as the direct medium for expressing the 
popular will, should have a voice in treaty- 
making, Madison’s idea being that at any 
rate there should be such participation 
when the question affected national rights 
and boundaries 

On September 7, when the clause provid- 
ing that the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, should have 
make treaties, was under con- 
James Wilson moved to add 
after the word “Senate” the words 
House of Representatives.” As _ treaties, 
he said, are to have the operation of laws, 
they ought to have the same sanction which 
laws have. Thomas Fitzsimmons, also of 
Pennsylvania, seconded the motion, but on 
the vote it was lost, only Pennsylvania and 
Virginia being recorded for it. Probably 
this evidence of the sense of the Conven- 
tion prevented Madison from moving the 
which he had pre- 


power to 
sideration, 


following amendment, 


pared: 
By J. M. 
But no Treaty shall be made without 
the concurrence of the House of Represen- 


tatives, by which the territorial boundaries | 
S. may be contracted, or by which | 


of the U, 
the common rights of navigation or fish- 
ery recognized to the U. States by the 
late treaty of peace, or accruing to them 
by virtue of the laws of nations may be 


abridged. 
7 September 1787 


The subject was then debated, but the 
motion does not appear to have been made 
The motion was written when the Con- 
vention wae sitting, but the date and final 
sentence were added many years later at 
Madison's dictation by his brother-in-law, 


“and | 


John C. Payne, who was his amanuensis 
when he prepared his journal of the de- 
bates for posthumous publication. 
GAILLARD HUNT. 
Washington, June 8. 





THE SECRET OF ROOSEVELT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A lively historian of ancient Rome 
has recently reassured a troubled world 
that Mr. Roosevelt has no intention of im1- 
tating Julius Cesar, and that the American 
republic is in no danger of having to ic- 
ware lest it suffer harm. Foreign eyes and 
opinions are always more discerning than 
those of our own domestic Sullas, who see 
too many Mariuses in a budding Cesar. 
Surely since the first disappointment of 
Roosevelt in Taft we can see timidly shap- 
ing itself from a listening hope to a vo- 
ciferous ambition the third-term candidacy. 
The highly respectable body of citizens 
who have venerated the pronouncement of 
Washington at first scoffed at the idea of 
any sane man defying a well-established 
precedent and inviting innovation and rev- 
olution. Roosevelt has successfully dared. 
|The third-term bogy has scared only trem- 
|ulous politicians and long-faced professcrs 
of history. A candidacy which a few months 
|@g0 Was a preposterous joke has taken a 
grim turn for any wiseacre in matters 
| political. 
| This is a very natural result, however, for 
|the most adroit politician of our time nas 
|me< and beaten into insensibility the others. 
|He bas known when and how to make the 
| issue one of flesh and blood, not of abstract 
|principles. Notwithstanding the fact that 
|nobedy can tell you what he definitely ex- 
|pects of Roosevelt’s return to power, the 
| singular truth is that few care or think 
| about it. Like the modern reader of novels, 
The ac- 


| we demand action in our heroes. 
| it 
Na- 


|tion may be sensational and immora!; 
|} must be picturesque and continuous. 
|tive endowments of temperament and mind 
have created Roosevelt such a hero. Man- 
kind will credit much more in flesh than 
}in programme, no matter how alluring the 
|latter may be. So the masses believe in 
| Roosevelt. Fidelity to one’s word, cour- 
| tesy to former friends, have become ihe 
| silly graces of mollycoddles. To dare to be 
|} inconsistent and yet mock greatness has 
so marked the present feud that Emerson 
ought to tear his perfect shroud. Does 
anybody doubt what the next cry will be 
lit the Republicans decline to nominate 
| Roosevelt? Will not the people have been 
| cheated of their choice if another is finally 
| preferred to Roosevelt? Is not Roosevelt 
lastute enough to see that the present dis- 
}contents favor his candidacy on a third 
| ticket without letting his ambition wait a 
| moment? 

| How, therefore, is it possible for think- 
jing men of mature years to find in the 
situation anything but the ceaseless goad- 
ing of ambition, pronped on the one side 
by the superlative egotism of the man and 
on the other by the kindling adulation of 
|themob? Oneneeds no Roman echoes totrace 
| the cause of our discord and impending dis- 
aster. The personality of Roosevelt, the 
|pitiable plight of Taft, the wretched man- 
|ners, the threatening of the Constitutioa, 
ugly though they appear, account in no 
| way for the situation. The cause is far 
|deeper. America is feeling but a part of 
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the huge wave of mass distrust and hatred 


which is gathering force the world over. 
Socialism in Germany, syndicalism in 
France, riots in Belgium, commotions in 
England are merely symptomatic of the 


No previous time in his- 
moment the possibili- 
of this universal disturbance. The 
mighty duel of and class before 
and the former has been singularly 
foiled in leaders. For a man of splendid 
powers and and courage what 
marvellous opportunity than that of 
the downtrodden of immemorial 
ages the Promised Land? And when 
the potentates of empires, states, and 
jungles have willingly sat at one’s feet to 
learn wisdom, ought anybody to doubt that 
is the destined leader? 

That the question. To localize the 
problem to the inner significance. 
Roosevelt has scented the battle from afar 
and has volunteered in the roughest riding 
that we are likely to behold. He has been 
lavish of his service hitherto, and he fronts 
unabashed the gravest modern war He 
honestly believes that he alone can save the 
nations. To those who believe in the su- 
premacy of moral law and its ability to 
correct industrial evils, Roosevelt is not che 
steadfast leader the people need. He has 
wrested and voiced the brute hatred of the 
masses. Therein lies the secret of his in- 
fluence over credulous citizens. Alexan- 
der. Cesar, and Napoleon could not have 
coped with this stupendous task. Can a 
self-appointed dictator prove anything but 
a fatuous failure? 

PHILIP BECKER GOETZ. 
x. &., 15. 
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North Evans, June 





THE SUPREMACY OF THE LAW. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Appropriately associated with Dr 
William C. Collar’s quotation from Grovei 
Cieveland, on “the supremacy the law 
(Nation, Mav 23). are two others which 
have been taken from his first “Letter of 
Acceptance of the Nomination for Presi- 
dent.” The first is: 

We proudly call ours a government by the 
people. It is not such when a class is tol- 
erated which arrogates to itself the man- 
agement of public affairs, seeking to contro! 
people instead of representing them. 


SIR: 


of 


And the second is ev2n more pertinent t» 


existing conditions: 

When an election to cffice shal] be the se- 
lection by the voters of one of their number 
to assume for a time a public trust instead 
of his dedication to the profession, of poli- 
ties: when the holders of the ballot, quick- 
ened by a sense of duty, shall avenge truth 
betrayed and pledges broken, and when th: 
suffrage shall be altogether free and un- 
corrupted, the full realization of a gov- 
ernment by the people will be at hand, An‘ 
of the means to this end not one would, in 
my judgment, be more effective than an 
amendment to the Constitution disqualifying 
the President from reé@lection. .. . We 
recognize in the eligibility of the President 
for reélection a most serious danger to that 
calm, deliberate, and intelligent political 
action which must characterize a govern- 
ment by the people. 

It seems to me that none of use can ponder 
these words too attentively or too long 
SMITH BAKER. 


Utica, N, Y¥., June 10 








A PARALLEL. vols.)—which is in fact a Listory of Spar 
: literatur lown to th of t 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
: th entury Origtt » N 
Srr: In reading Mr. Roosevelt's life of 191 | 
é is vos} i 1 an l 
Gouverneur Morris, in the American States l Vega 10vel (1890-1 
men series, several passages have attracted luctions » Ww t 
my attention as having particular interest greatest work Mate ‘ . 
at the present moment One of them seems ft il volu s Was repa 
worthy of mention, because it shows that hed \ lected editio Men 
its author has not always held and express- Pela vt igs was begu s 
ed his present extreme democratic views. avo by Sudr Th far two volu 
On page 299 of the work referred to Mr. a ured I f vrovides a i 
Roosevelt gives emphatic approval to th ew introdu o hi work 
views held by Morris as to the practical dox and deals with ri 
operation of our republican system He > 1 and tt r gious I 
says: times It is ' iw t ' +) 
[Morris] denounced, with a flerce scorn demand for his books was wu Ally ‘ 
that they richly merit, the despicable d Several editions a aired of st hi 
agog’*s and witless fools who teach that works No less than 4, ) t 
in ali cases the voice of the majority must -; nd 
be implicitly obeyed, and that public men manery GC Metereseny were one 
have only to carry out its will, and thus ‘®* Years Although official dut 
“acknowledge themselves the willing instru- took him to Madrid, he was ha i 
- a abaoage and _ They declare that, his private library at Santander T 
orde o please the people, they will, re- } 

, ; , 1e had gathered together valuabl 
gardless alike of what conscience may dic- , meres We “ am ' 
tate or reason approve, make the profligate tion of 40,000 volumes, bequeathed on hi 
sacrifice of public right on the altar of ‘death to his native city. The seer 
yey interest What more can be ask- success lay in his extensive knowled of 
ed by the sternest tyrant of the most d m . ' 
aun * ¥ ci ae- | world literaturs« is keer mathe 
spicable slave’ Creatures of this sort are . a -m, siapeler ogee 
the tools which usurpers employ in build- and a charming literary styl Hi ru 
ing despotism.” Sounder and truer maxims “ition was vast and accurate, but h al 
never were uttered most naive interest in literature neve } 

As surely as Mr. Roosevelt was right “#™e disillusioned, and he wrote of | 
when he penned those words, so surely is “'t® @” enthusiasm that communicated It 
he wrong now. For all this nonsense about *“!' ‘9 the reader 
the recall of judicial decisions, the gov- MILTON A BUCHANAN 
ernment of the people by themselves, and University of Boront June 16 
so on, is simply a declaration “‘thatin all oS 
cases the voice he ajority pe ; 
ice of the majority must be SPELLING IN COLLEGE 
implicitly obeyed.”” How does he absolve 
himself now from that same “fierce scorn” To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
with which he denounced other men? “For Sirk: You are always interested in things 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be ‘Mat concern the welfare of colleg In 
judged; and with what measure ye mete, it this week's issue you have an interesting 
shall be measured unto you.” editorial headed, “Let the Pupil Rul I 

ROBERT CARTER Rankin, | Sould like very much to see discussed in 

Valley City, 0.. June 10 your columns the questions which are here 

subjoined: 
(1.) Should an applicant for ad: sion 
to college, when his preparation 

MARCELINO MENENDEZ Y PELAY ae —n 

1E? £ DEZ Y PELAYO. factory in other respects, be refused ad- 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: mission on account of serious deficier in 

Str: In the death of Marcelino Menén- spelling? 
dez y Pelayo, Spain has lost her greatest ‘*:) If such an applicant is admitted 
scholar and critic. It may be doubted ditionally or otherwise, and fails to remove 
whether, for extensive and profound know- ‘2¢ deficiency, should the college refuse 
ledge of European literature, ancient and ‘ S'&nt him a diploma at the end of his 
modern, he has ever had a peer. Born in “Urse? J. 1. MeCar 
1856 at Santander, Menéndez at a very Due West, 8. C., June 14 
early age attracted attention by his phe- 
nomenal memory and bibliographical know- 
ledge. His native city M4 
e city and the state pro- Literature 
vided him with funds to pursue his studies rs +“ 
in Spain and abroad. At twenty-one he a 
succeeded Amador de los Rfos as professor’ THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
of Spanish literature at the University of TOLSTOY 
Madrid. A grateful nation lavished t 
Mé . d f - 1onors H 

adji Murad. sy Le r lew 
upon him, and finally appointed him di- York: I By Leo Tolstoy. New 
, P , ; 7 ‘ 

peakae af Ge Weibinss Léhenrs, ta 1200 rk: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 
native and fo.eign scholars paid homage Father Sergius and Other Stories. The 
to his erudition by publishing two volumes same. $1.25 net. 
of valuable studies in his hono t The F ’ 

é mor. A list The Forged Coupon and Other Stories 
of his works, compiled by one of his pupils, The sam $1.25 t e 

‘ » same, 2 ¢ 

Bonilla, fills thirty-three quarto pages, and gene 
not one study enumerated there can be The Man Who Was Dead; The Cause 
neglected by students of Spanish and com- of It All: Dramas. The same. $1.20 
parative literature His most important net 
works are, perhaps a “History c stero- 7 , ’ 

ee wy of Hetero- The Light That Shines in Darkness: 
doxy in Spain” (1876-1881, 3 vols.), “A A Dratr Tr @1 9 

, rama, e 4 y ) 
History of A®sthetics in Spain” (1883-1891 = Oe, VASP Be. 

14 vols.), “Horace in Spain” (1877), an| At the present time the unseemly 
Anthology of lyric poets (1890-1908, 13 Quarrel between the widow and the 
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ag triumphs over a temptation like 
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him fame healer of the sick; he 
begins to glory in his own powers, and 
to the same sin that he had 
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In “The Man Who Was Dead” Tol- 
stov tells of a hopeless drunkard, who, 
feeling himself unworthy of his respec- 
table wife, decides to commit suicide in 
order to free her from his presence. At 
the last moment his strength fails him, 
ind he merely disappears, causing re- 
ports of his death to be spread abroad. 
His wife marries a former lover. When 
discovered, owing to a 
blackmailing blackguard,” the drunk- 
his best to save the situation 
shooting himself. The 
its evident sympathy for 
reprobate hero, of a moral tone 
not found elsewhere’ in A 
bpeech by the weak Fedia gives the key 
to the play: 


secret is 


he 
ard does 
actually 
with 


by 
drama, 
the is 
Tolstoy. 


three courses only are open 


first 


In our clase 
Gov- 
to 


round you. 


the is to go into the 


to a man 


ernment service, to make money, and 


increase the ugliness of the life 


This was disgusting to me, or perhaps I was 


attempts to pluck | 
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unfit for it, the 


The 


simply but disgust was 


second is 
But 


not a 


motive. 
the 


stronger course 
conditions of life. 
heroes can that, and I am 
The third is to drink 
to forget, to indulge in dissipation, and 
sing. 


see 


to 
destroy ugly 
only do 


hero. issue in order 
That was my choice—I sang, and vy: 
what end led 


(He drinks.) 


my singing has me t 


Here alone Tolstoy has taken his prin- 
cipal character from the third class, 
that beloved of Gorky, and, in a ditfer- 
ent fashion, of Dostoevski; that he has 
been able to create a living man is a 
proof of his artistic sympathy. 

“The Light that Shines in Darkness’ 
is essentially a piece of autobiography, 
presenting Tolstoy’s relations with his 
family after his religious conversion had 
made him feel the unrighteousness of 
private property, pariicularly in land. 
Unable to bring his wife to share his 
opinions, and unable himself to rise to 
the height of his convictions and wan- 
cer forth as a religious mendicant, he 
first refused to have anything to do with 
the property that legally belonged to 
him, and later made it over to his wife, 
while he remained at home, striving to 
live the life of a laborer, though sur- 
rounded by a “luxury” that he detested. 
The ludicrous incongruity of his posi- 
tion, more patent to him than to any of 
his critics, he draws in this comic trag- 
edy, which reads like a pendant to Mo- 
liére’s “Misanthrope.” Alceste has mar- 
ried Céliméne, who has laid aside her 
coquetry and become a devoted, if some- 
what philistine, wife and mother, while 
he himself, from a mere critic of the fol- 
of society, has developed into a 
preacher of a new religion. To leave 
our comparison, the hero Saryntsov is 
finally murdered by the mother of a 
young man whom he has led by his 
teachings to reject military service, and 
who has been sent to a punitive bat- 
talion. Dying, Saryntsov takes his mur- 
derer’s guilt upon himself, and in his 
last moments realizes the true meaning 
of his life. This we learn from a sum- 
mary of the last act; the author, who, 
intentionally or unintentionally, had 
for four acts treated his double with 
something like mockery, could not or 
would not write the dialogue that 
should invest him with tragic dignity. 
The unfinished piece is of interest chief- 
ly to students of Tolstoy’s personality. 
Against humorous pictures of society 
that have something of the comic force 
of “The Fruits of Culture,” the relig- 
ious enthusiasm of Saryntsov stands out 
as whimsical or even self-righteous; it 
may sometimes become pathetic, but is 
never really impressive, and wins the 
reader's sympathy, if at all, only 
through his recollection of Tolstoy's oth- 
er works. Yet, feeble though the drama 
may be, it aids one in understanding 
the tragedy of Tolstoy's final flight from 
home. Human weakness, not hypoc- 
risy, prevented Tolstoy from becoming 


lies 
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earlier a martyr to his religious scorn 
of modern civilization. 

Taken as a whole, these volumes fill 
one with respect not only for Tol- 
stoy’s religious sincerity, but for his ar- 
tistic instinct. They are full of passages 
worthy of his greatest works, and they 
show new sides of his powers, but none 


new 


of them has the harmony and com- 
pleteness of even the slighter pieces 
that he himself sent forth into the 


world; like “Resurrection,” but in a far 
greater degree, they are imperfectly de- 
of great themes. 


veloped fragmer's 


CURRENT FICTION. 
The Turnstile ty A. E. W. Mason. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


It is no mean achievement to write a 


story dealing with Parliamentary life 
in England and escape dreariness. As 
it is, Mr. Mason has a close call. We 


are frankly tired of the young politi- 


cian who storms the House of Com- 
mons. He is elected by a smashing ma- 
jority. His maiden speech catches the 


ear of the House, not by its brilliancy, 
but that indefinable “something” 
which reveals the strong man who 
knows his subject—and what he wants. 
He draws the attention of the Govern- 
ment: he is marked as a coming man; 
he brings forward a troublesome amend- 
ment and cuts down the Ministerial ma- 
jority, and he refuses to be bribed with 
an Under-Secretaryship. All this is tra- 
ditional. Where the author has avoid- 
ed tedium is in making the Parliamen- 
tary career of his hero an interlude, 
though a very prolonged interlude, in a 
life that tends towards higher things. It 
is a novel idea to have a man lead an 
expedition to the South Pole with the 
sole aim of laying the foundation for a 
political career. But the frigid spaces 
of the South, wooed by Capt. Rames, in 
calculation, develop 


by 


a spirit of cold 
into a grand passion before which the 
petty triumphs of party politics must 
give way. Something also must give 
way before the idée fire, and that is the 
love of woman, a motive Mr. Mason has 
cleverly worked out. There is little in 
Cynthia Daventry to distinguish her 
from the horde of “nice” women in Brit- 
ish fiction, and the figure of Benoliel the 
Jew is quite absurd. In James Challon- 
er we have a vigorous, consistent bit of 
character drawing. An easy, agreeable 
narrative style contributes noticeably to 
the rapid turning of the pages. 





Among the Idol-Makers. By L. P. Jacks. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The striking trait of the modern 
writing Englishman is his versatility. 
To do one thing, and do it well, no long- 
er suffices. That energy lauded by Mr. 
Bennett in “How Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day” is a surprisingly 
frequent asset among his fellow-coun- 


to 


The Nation 


trymen of letters. To write all the 
time and to write all sorts of things 
seem to be the chief rules Essayists 
are not contented with the essay, or 
novelists with the nove! Philosophers 
take to fiction, and scholars to ie 
drama In general, the novel is the 
common meeting-ground That grim 
old warrior of Positivism, Frederic Har 
rison, took to romance in his later 
years; and now Professor Jacks, the 
learned editor of the Hibbert Journa 
chooses to exercise himself in the field 
of the short-story writer. He is at no 
particular pains to hide his tracks 
These are undisguisedly the tales of 


a philosopher. 
that they 


We do not mean by this 
dull, b that each 


are ut ol 
them contains an idea, and would hardly 
have existed but for’ that idea One 
group of stories, “The Tragedy of Pro 
fessor Denison,” contains so much 


philosophizing that the narrative is al 
“The 
of the 
two university dons, one a 


Self-De 

humors of 
Determinist 
They 


privat 


together overshadowed. 


ceivers” is an account 
the other a Libertarian 
friends 
pacity, but at sword’s points in all mat 


are 


and 


excellent in their ca- 


ters relating to philosophical theory 
The upshot of it is that, when the test 
comes, each of them acts precisely as 


he should not if he were to practice what 
he seems to preach. But the difficulty 
of the situation is put neatly by the 
chronicler “If the argument for Free- 


will were quite conclusive, it would make 


Determinists of us all. Whereas if the 
logic of Determinism were to triumph, 
we would all be compelled to embrace 
Free-will.” Altogether the best story 
in the volume, as a story, is the last 
one, “Helen Ramsden”’—in which a sim- 
ple human poignancy of feeling keeps 
the underlying mental theme in its 
place. Mr. Jacks is least happy in his 
attempts at broad humor; they are a 
little conscious and _ school-masterish 
He writes with too stiff a shoulder to 
be a story-teller of a high order. Nev- 


ertheless, the hand of little enjoyment 
hath the daintier sense; our philosopher 
the of the 
short-story Ap- 
by a 


is superior to mere tricks 


professional 
as little 


writer. 
in life 
sketches 


proached studies 
don and a 


have a charm 


lover of life, these 


of their own 


The Fugitives. By Margaret Fletcher. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
After carefully reading the book we 

are not quite sure who the fugitives 

are, or what they are running away 
from. At the start there are apparent 
ly to be three heroines, English girl 
students in Paris. We become more or 
less interested in them all, and then 

Elizabeth has to go home to nurse 

younger brothers and sisters through 


chicken-pox, and we hear of her no more. 
The rest of the book is divided between 


the other two. Patricia, a Catholic, be- 


comes engaged to a supposed widowe1 
only to find that his dive ed 
ving, and to renounce hit \fter h 
Wifes death they are reunited S 
i t Ss il ! S : 
of er d ndence 
‘ ncé@ to t! | i 
‘ pr ! Wee i ' 
col ‘ r 
prevails \ I ira ot 
story ‘T ! P a 
most pre ! ui h I } ; 
ears an 5 i ‘ om l 
latter rt I * 
lian and a An t 
rhere ! | 1 « ‘ é 
clusion; on f ri 
nected e] sodes Yet I te of 
lacks the book is not uninterestir It 
presents a picture Iree |] I 
ilism, of the life of t te is 
students in the Latin Quartet! In 


rious Ways it su 


geests a trans 


experience and perhaps it 
merely reminiscence rhe f 
both ease and point. 
The Noble Rogue. By Baron Or 

New York: George H. Doran Co 

If a vacuum-cleaner could exe! e jt 
kindly functions through tl} 
extracting the fins riting, there would 
remain a story improbable to ft] I 
of fable, yet a ry aliar 
marches and stirringly rattles. A 
riage contracted by two child 
French and English, sets a ball rol! 
ing through the reign of Chay t 
Second, and gathering bulky mat rial 
in the laws of marriage and of inher 
ance, the conspiracis of Tit Oat 
and the gentlemanly blackguardisms 
the day of the Merry Monarch. To set 
aside a wife who refuses to be set asic 
to be at once a scoundrel and a Ix 
Quixote, was perhaps never yet dé 
ed with entire plausibility. But in read 
ing this romance one must not q 
tion; one must spread the wing ind 
hope for the best. As indicated, matt: 
are made harder than they need b ; 
the inordinate languag: We d n 
complain of Sdeath! an I mistake 
not,” nor of “By the Mass I call you 
right welcome.” The era, or the con 
ventional view of the era, demands it 
We are not so sure that it demand 
“He'll quieten down anon.” We do ob 
ject to unbroken pages of flowery al 
legory spoken by a lover to his lass 
and to being drawn into the dialect 
the character of the plain reader. It 
uncomfortable to be asked by the au 
thor, “think you” this and that; to find 
her saying, “O Time, why dost not stop 
at moments such as this?” While “Great 
God! Did you not know that Papa Ls { 
gros had learned to love this man like 
he would his own son?” addressed 
space as it were, shows that enthusiasm 
and grammar do not always go to 
gether ' 





PITT AND NAPOLEON. 
Essays and Letters. 
Litt.D. New 


$3.50 net. 


l Vapoleon 
J. Holland 
The Macmillan Co. 


Rose, 
York 
Essays on certain disputed historical 


considerable body of 


have weighted 


and a 


tions 
which would 
heavily his excellent biographies of 
Napoleon, Mr. now 
as a separate volume, supple- 


and yet complete in itself. Only 


iments, 


Pitt and Rose has 
iblished 
entary 
of the essays have been previously 
nted—the paper “The 
Significance of Trafalgar’ appear- 
n the Independent Review (Novem- 
and the critical and humorous 
“Marbot and his Memoirs” 
Vagazine (July, 1906). 
memoirs of Marbot he finds to be 
obably genuine, but “vitiated the 
stent efforts of the writer to repre- 
himself as the chief figure in events 
e he was little more than an insig 
Also the vivacious 
interview, part French 
certain Major 
at Elba a few 
was privately 


centenary on 


1905), 
ection of 


the Cornhill 


by 


ficant accessory.” 
and picturesque 
ind part English, which a 
Vivian had with Napoleon 
weeks the 
published in 1839, but has 
f print; Mr. Rose has rightly judged it 
worth printing again where it will 
audience. One of Na- 
poleon’s observations to Major Vivian 
vas: “The Americans want a ten years’ 
nation; they at 
which they 
they are now 
in 


before escape, 


long been out 


to be 


have a wider 


ar to make them a 


present have no noblesse 
would acquire by 
t nation of 
the case of the sale of Jefferson's library 
bidder.” He also proph- 
English would lose Can- 
remark which Vivian 
English Cabinet, and 
in part for 


Napoleon's es- 


a war; 
merchants as is shown 
highest 
! that the 
ominous 
the 
probably 


to the 
esle 
ada, an 
reported to 
which accounts 
anxiety to prevent 


to the United States. 


their 
cape 
graceful opening “The 
Oratory of Pitt,” Mr. Rose analyzes the 
onderful qualities that gave this slen- 
det 
trol for a quarter of a century a House 
of Commons which had listened to Chat- 
ham and Burke and which had vibrated 
also to the tones of Sheridan and Fox. 
He compares him favorably with Glad- 
atone, and concludes that the great mer- 
t of Pitt's speeches was in the balance 
of thelr qualities. “They took a middle 
between the flight of 
Burke the pedestrian efforts of 
Grenvill While his sonorous cadences 
the ear of the artist, his peri 
like h thoughts, were rarely, if 
er, too complex for the halting wits 
squires who formed the 


In the essay, 


youth his power to sway and con- 


Pegasus 


ourse 


atiafy 


oda 


the country 

ilk of the members.” 
Was Pitt Responsible for the Quiber 
Disaster?’ sheds a good deal of new 
light on a Fox and the 
French accused Pitt, and the 
iceusation has often been repeated, of 
French tfoblemen 


vexed subject. 


rovalists 


perfidiously sending 
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to be massacred. Sheridan, with the 
reckless ignorance and eager spite of a 
partisan, declared that though British 
blood had not flowed at Quiberon [which 
was false], yet “British honor had bled 
at pore.” Mr. Rose shows con- 
clusively that Pitt’s plans were reason- 
ably wise and absolutely single-minded. 
The disasters which followed on the 
beach and in the meadow by Quiberon 
were due to the discord between the 
English admiral and the French royalist 
leader, Puisaye, and also between the 
nobility and the peasantry of the 
French royalists themselves, They were 
also due to Puisaye’s military inexperi- 
ence, bad judgment, and unpardonable 
carelessness, which were rendered all 
the worse by the fact that the opposing 
Republican commander, Hoche, was a 
genius second only to Napoleon; to the 
treachery of some of the French pris- 
oners of war who had enrolled in the 
regiments for Quiberon as a means of 
getting back to France; to Charette, 
the idolized Vendean chief, who refus- 
ed to bring his bands of peasants to co- 
operate with an untrusted noble like 
Puisaye, who was eating oysters on the 
beach when he ought to have been at- 
tacking the enemy; and, finally, to an 
unforeseeable and spiteful dispatch from 
a royalist secret committee at Paris 
which led astray one of Puisaye’s de- 
tachments intended to assail Hoche in 
the rear. 

As to the paper, “Did Napoleon Intend 
to Invade England?” we also accept the 
affirmative conclusion which Mr. Rose 
bases partly on an estimate of Napol- 
eon’s general character, his daring en- 
thusiasm, his magnificent _ self-confi- 
dence, and his conviction of the value 
of waging offensive warfare, and partly 
on an examination of Napoleon's daily 
dispatches from 1803-05. Napoleon al- 
ways regarded the Boulogne fleet as a 
convenient way to worry and intimidate 
the English and compel them to keep a 
large part of their fleet in the neighbor- 
hood of the Channel, and also as a val- 
vable means of stimulating the French 
army, the French navy, and the whole 
French nation to their utmost exertion 
holding out to view a glorious en- 
But, more than this, he rea!ly 
to at- 


ft very 


by 
terprise. 
did intend, at midsummer, 1804, 


tempt the crossing with the assistance) 


went to Bou-| 
logne, pushed on the preparations with | °™!tted to notice a former 


of the Toulon fleet; he 
feverish haste, and had struck the fa- 
mous medals which were to be distrib- 
uted after landing and which showed 
him as Hercules strangling a merman, 
with the legend, Descente en Angleterre: 
frappée a Londres, 1804; but in Septem- 
ber he abandoned all thought of an im- 
mediate invasion, owing to unexpected 
difficulties which arose at Boulogne and 
to the sudden death of Latouche, the 
commander of the Toulon fleet. In the 
spring of 1805, however, he returned 
again to his fixed resolve to attempt the 


crossing with the aid of Villeneuve’s 


squadron. “If we are masters of the 
Straits for six hours, England is no 
more,” he wrote to Decrés, August 4. 
But as Austria had meanwhile assumed 
a warlike attitude, he quickly develop- 
ed other plans and suddenly astonished 
the world by his march from Boulogne 
to Ulm and Austerlitz. The fact that 
nearly all naval authorities pronounced 
his naval schemes impracticable, does 
not prove that the daring, self-confident 
Emperor so regarded them himself, or 
that he did not really intend to attempt 
them. Also, all his later assertions and 
those of Méneval, Bourrienne, and the 
others on this subject are of little value 
in comparison with the strictly contem- 
porary evidence which Mr. Rose has so 
carefully sifted. Other essays discuss 
the British rule in Corsica, the relief of 
the poor under Pitt, and Napoleon’s fail- 
ure to understand why he lost Water- 
loo. 

The second half of the volume con- 
tains some of the more interesting parts 
of Pitt’s correspondence with George 
III, Portland, Windham, Harrowby, and 
others. This has hitherto been unpub- 
lished, though it was used by Mr. Rose 
for his life of Pitt. There are more let- 
ters to Pitt than from him. Though 
Pitt’s letters have not the highest liter- 
ary merits, they are of considerable in- 
terest as the outcome of a cultured mind 
and of a noble and patriotic nature. His 
earliest letters, of which Mr. Rose gives 
some interesting specimens in the first 
half of the volume, display the intolera- 
ble pomposity which he learned from 
his father. But he soon freed himself 
from this and adopted the simple and 
direct epistolary style natural to him. 
As he never forgot his position as Prime 
Minister, he never shook off entirely the 
cautious reserve congenial to Downing 
Street; and as he often preferred to: 
trust oral rather than written communi- 
cations, his correspondence rarely re- 
veals startling secrets. We quote a sin- 
gle characteristic letter, which illus- 
trates how neatly he could return @ 
courteous and crushing answer, and 


| which also betrays his indefensible care- 


lessness in failing to answer, or even to- 
read, some of his letters: 


My Lord: I received yesterday from your 
Lordship a paper reminding me that I had’ 
letter from 
you on the subject of finance. You must 
give me leave to observe that in such cases 
the right which your Lordship is pleased 
to state of being listened to will always 
depend, in my opinion, more on the appar- 
ent merits of the project than on the 
rank of the projector. I should certainly 
most readily have acknowledged the zeal 
for the public service which dictate@ your 
first letter, if, in the midst of other busi- 
ness, it had not inadvertently escaped me; 
but I own that I have not the good fortune 
to enter sufficiently into your ideas, as 
stated in either paper, to lead me to trou- 
ble you further on the subject. 
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A History of Witchcraft in England, 
from 1558 to 1718. By Wallace Note- 
stein. Washington: American Histor- 
ical Association. 

This work was originally a disserta- 
tion submitted for a Yale doctorate, and 
still shows signs of its origin in a cer- 
tain crudity of presentation and absence 
of coérdination. It is, however, a care- 
ful piece of work, displaying much re- 
search and giving in detail and in 
chronological order most of the trials 
for witchcraft and the controversies to 
which they gave rise between the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne. To 
it has been awarded the Adams prize in 
European history by the American His- 


torical Association, under whose aus- 
pices it is published. 
After a perfunctory sketch of the 


earlier history, Professor Notestein goes 
through the most prominent cases in 
Elizabeth's reign and then devotes a spe- 
cial chapter to Reginald Scott, the au- 
thor of the first attack upon the belief 
in witchcraft in England; though, curi- 
ously enough, he omits all reference to 
Shakespeare’s use of Scott, which caus- 
ed the book to be reprinted some few 
years ago by Dr. Nicholson. In dealing 
with James I’s reply to Scott, the writ- 
er produces plausible evidence to show 
that the King, after the publication of 
his “Demonologie,” found reason to 
change his views owing to several cases 
investigated by him, in which the fraud- 
ulent character of the supposed acts of 
witchcraft came to light. In the well- 
known case of the Lancashire witches 
under Charles I an interesting point is 
made of the intervention of William 
Harvey, in one instance, on the ration- 
al side. 

A lengthy chapter is devoted to the 
career of Matthew Hopkins, the great 
witch-finder, whose career is central in 
the history of this superstition. The 
increased activity of the courts under 
the Commonwealth and the later 
Stuarts was possibly due to his infliu- 
ence. But public opinion was aroused 
on the right side by a whole series of 
writers of distinction, from Francis Os- 
borne and Sir Robert Filmer through 
Hobbes and Casaubon down to Francis 
Hutchinson, whose historical essay, pub- 
lished in 1718, was the final blow to the 
superstition in the minds of all right- 
thinking men. Mr. Notestein unfortu- 
nately gives no detailed account of 
Hutchinson’s work, which would have 
-formed a suitable conclusion to his own 
treatment. It is curious to find the 
skeptical Glanvil a strenuous supporter 
of the belief in witchcraft, while Selden 
and Hobbes, though skeptical as to the 
reality of witchcraft, agreed with the 
then state of the law which declared 
that witches should be punished, 

From this brief summary of the main 
points discussed in Mr. Notestein’s es- 
say it will be seen that he has treated 


The Nation 


| all the main topics of interest, both in 


the trials and in the literature, during 
the period with which he is dealing. But 
it cannot be said that his treatment 
at all effective considering the romantic 
interest surrounding his subject. Both 
trials and pamphlets are analyzed and 
discussed in the driest possible manner. 
He has carefully avoided the more gen- 
eral bearings of the matter, which he re- 
serves for treatment elsewhere, but by 
thus restricting the use of his very ex- 
tensive materials, he has robbed his 
essay of attractiveness and interest. 
In fairness it should be added that the 
book throughout shows great industry 
and complete command of all the litera- 
ture. Elaborate appendixes at the end 
give lists of rare pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, as well as a fairly complete chron- 
ological enumeration of the various 
witch trials. 
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country is in those 


ymuld 


a 
it 


publicity given only a few years 


the popular magazines to far less 


! 
con- 
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efforts. But it should not be forgotten 
that Henry Demarest Lloyd showed the 
way. For this reason, his biography, now 
published by his sister (“Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, 1847-1903: A Biography,” by Caro 
Lloyd, with an introduction by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell; Putnam), deserves to be read 
all fighting to-day for the 
common The tendency to idealize 
subject no doubt, irresistible in 
as this It would easy 
that Lloyd great 
thinker, that he had no 
message of his own for humanity, and that 
his upon of the 
stract questions of the day and of all time 
deep 
value 


Henry 


by who are 


good. 
is 


one's 


such be an 


to 


cases 


task show was no 


absolutely new 


reflections many great ab- 
nor 
the 


subject 


were neither original very 
But 
of 

Demarest 
souled, self-sacrificing an, 

life the the 
against monopoly and special privilege, 
gave abilities of 
the work. Barely of age, he went into the 
Free-Trade fight of 1868, and from that day 
the day of his death he was active 
the side of the people. The keynote of his 
in a 
times reiterated by him: “In all issues, the 
principle of but one side can be right. The 
al- 


very 


to miss whole 
and 


was 


would be 
the book 
Lloyd 


that 


both its 


a generous, whole- 


m who devoted 


his to cause of people, as 


and 


who no mean order to 


on 


life is to be found statement 


many 


but his is 
not 


stages of a 


is often wrong, 
It 
various 


workingman 
the right 
to recount the 
of public service in a private 
pa which finally led him into 
cialist party at the close of his life. 
all, it not Lloyd's 
of 
ter, 


ways side.” is necessary 


here 
career ca- 
the So- 

After 
which 


ity, 


is opinions are 


much as his charac- 
of justice, 
passion for the right as he saw it. and his 
of self 
to the cause 


importance so are 


his keen sense his violent 
when 
he 
easily fundamentally 
of and at the 
feel strongly attracted by the chival- 
which the 
well depicted in this biography. 


disregard 
rendered 
very 


utter Service was 


to be loved One 


may disagree 


with many his views, same 


time 
rous personality, whole 


1s on 


delight- 
le 

as a 
he 


of travel 
“Une 
best 


Few books 
ful than 


Sahel.” 


are more 


Fromentin’s Année dans 
Fromentin 
of Algerian 
his Algerian admir- 
prose. The descriptive passages, as 
one would expect, are unusually vivid, but 
show no encroachment of the meth- 
of pictorial technique. The writer is 
less concerned with the momentary aspects 
of things than with their changes and their 
human significance. Characters indi- 
vidual and as interesting as of the 
best fiction appear and reappear in the 
course of the narrative. of them 
add comic touches; others converge in 
strange tragedy. The is well ed- 
in the Oxford Higher French Series, 
Prof. Léon Morel, who writes as in- 
troduction long and valuable on 
the life and work of Fromentin. 


“Ma Tante et 
written 

Eugénte 
the preface, which 


is known 


painter subjects; here re- 


counts experiences in 


able 


they 
ods 


as 
those 
Some 
a work 
ited, 
by 
a essay 
mon curé” 
for American 
Piffault. 


(Jenkins) is a 
consumption 
According to 
is apparently by the 
author, “the play perfect jewel of 
delicacy, grace, and wit.” In the pages the 
reviewer has read the heroine's aunt beats 
her once, shakes her twice, slaps her thrice, 
and the niece covers her aunt's cheeks with 
jam and receives a spoonful of dough in her 
return, while the twain ex- 


comedy 


by Mlle. 


is a 


own face in 
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change insults by the 
looking curate takes 
the score. 


pinches of snuff by 


said that Mrs. Lion Philli- 
of “In the Carpathians” 
good use of her oppor- 
wagon from Zako- 
in Transyl- 
miles—and 


It cannot be 
the author 
has 
Travelling by 
in Galicia, to Kronstadt, 
500 


more, 

(Holt), 
tunity. 
pane, 

vania—a distance 
camping out almost every night, she has lit- 
tle enough to tell of the interesting coun- 
try she traversed and the picturesque peo- 
ple she met. She started with a good stock 
of British prejudices and did not altogether 
divest herself of them in her contact with 
Poles, Ruthenians, Magyars, Rumanians 
Jews, or Gypsies. She had but hazy notions 
of the political relations of all these motley 
people, evidently believing that a 
tween Austria and Hungary was quite like- 


made 


of some 


war be- 


ly, and, in general, troubled herself little 
about verifying what she saw or heard. She 


finds that Wallachs speak “a sort of” Ru- 
manian, that “Kukuruz” (the as 
maize) is made of maize meal, and believes 
that a Polish peasant boy of eighteen who 
offered himself a guide, had “to 
University and spoke Latin and 
Greek, Polish and German.” The book shows 


same 


as been 


Cracow 


throughout an affected naiveté, which be- 
comes tedious, as does the ever-recurring 
talk about the morning bath. Of the 


author’s generalizations, the following is a 
fair sample: “Poles and Slovaks, de- 
cided were among the lovable races of the 
Ruthenians and Jews were to be 
but not beloved; while 
were too flighty and flippant to be recipient 
of responsible emotion.” There is 
raison d@étre for this volume, except that 
the author wanted to possess a printed rec- 
ord of a journey which, on her own showing 


we 


world; 
esteemed gypsies 


any no 


she did not always fully enjoy. 


In the death of William Watson Goodwin, 
on Sunday, Harvard has lost another repre- 
of that stalwart community 
of an earlier day which included 
men as Child and Norton and Shaler 


sentative of 
scholars 
stch 
Professor Goodwin was a native of Concord 
1831, and grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1851. He also stud- 
ied at the Universities of Berlin, Bonn, and 
Gottingen, and received the degree of Ph.D 


Mass. He was born May 9, 


from the last-named university. The de- 
gree of LL.D. he received from Amherst, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Harvard, Columbia, 
Chicago, and Yale Universities Oxford 
gave him the degree of D.C.&: Dr. Good- 
win was professor of Greek literature 
at Harvard from 1860 to 1901, and pro 
fessor emeritus since 1901. He was a 


Kright of the Greek Order of the Redeemer 


and first director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens; president 
crt the American Academy of Arts and Sci 
ences, 1903; an overseer of Harvard Uni 
versity, 1903-09; an honorary member of 
the Hellenic Societfes of London and Con 
stantinople, Philological Society of Cam- 


bridge, England, Archw@oldgical Society and 
Academy 
ber of the 
of Berlin. 
grammatical 
Fuller 


be made in the 


of Science of Athens; and a men 
German Archeological Institut« 
His Greek grammar and 

treatises widely 
of 


Nation 


other 
are known 


mention Professor Goodwin will 


next week, 


from Paris of 
and apostl« 


was commander 


The death is 
Frédéric 


or peace, 


reported 
the 
aged ninety. 


economist 


He 


Passy 


dozen, and the on- 


4 = ‘ 
The Nation 
of the Legion of Honor, a 
Institute, and one of the founders of the In- 
of Peace 


treatise® on 


member of 


ternational and Permanent League 


M. Passy wrote several eco- 


nomic subjects, besides occasional poems. 
writ- 


the French 


another 


Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 


er, who is mentioned in column 
died in Paris on Sunday, at the 
euty. Among his 


“L’Antiprotestantisme,” 


age ot sev 
best-known works 


“Etudes 


are 


russes et 


evropéennes,” “Les Congrégations religi- 
euses et l’expansion de la France “Christi- 
anisme et Socialisme,” and “Les Juifs et 
l’antisemitisme.” He was a Chevalier of 


the Legion of Honor and director of the In 


stitute, 


ye 

science 

Good Cheer: The Romance of Food and 

Feasting. By F. W. Hackwood. New 

York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $2.50 
net, 

The Economy of Food. By J. 


Alan Mur- 


ray. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Simple Italian Cookery. By Antonia 
Isola. New York: Harper & Bros. 50 
cents net. 


The New England Cook-Book. By Helen 
S. Wright. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

A List of Books on Domestic Science in 
the Public Library of Boston. Pub- 
lished Sy the Trustees. 

It has been said that in Germany, and 
still more in Austria, novels which in- 
clude alluring descriptions of banquets 
are of The French 
hardly be accounted second to the Teu- 


sure success. can 
tons in their addiction to the pleasures 


of the table, or their eagerness to read 


about them; and that English writers 
also are not altogether indifferent to 
such savory topics is shown by Mr. 
Hackwood in Good Cheer in Fiction, 
which constitutes the last chapter of 
his book. The greater part of this vol- 
ume is concerned with gastronomy in 


England, past and present, though there 
are brief excursions to other European 


countries. Of American specialties he 
seems to be singularly ignorant; the 
only reference to our country is this: 
“If America hes a national dish, it is 


the favorite pork and beans of the New 
England States, which Ameri 
cans order at the hotels and restau 


patriotic 


rants as ‘Stars and Stripes’! He is 
much better informed regarding the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans; tells about 


the Homeric heroes who did not disdain 


to prepare their own simple meals; 
about the composition of the Spartan 
black broth which made the men of 
this tribe fearless of death in the bat 
tlefield; of later days of luxury and 
giuttony, especially in Rome; and many 
other things likely to interest those not 
familiar with them from their school 


and college days. 


the ' 


bulk 
bringing 


value is the of Mi 


Of genuine 


HKackwood's volume, together 


of curl 


as it does a greater amount ous 
information regarding food and eating 
in England, particularly during the Mid 
die Ages, than can be found between the 
covers of any other book. He is thor 


oughly at home on this ground, having 
previously gathered similar material for 

“The Good Old 
Ales, 
England.” 


two other volumes, 


and Drinking 


British 


and “Inns, 
of Old 
bad 


Times” 


Customs inns 


are pretty even now, from the cul 


inary point of view, but they are prob 


ably like restaurants of the Parisian 
boulevards as compared with the medi 
wval inns, on the miseries of which 
Erasmus and others expressed them 


selves so forcibly. Of those days, when 


travellers of all ranks were obliged to 
resort to the monasteries in order to 
make sure of good fare and comfortable 
lodging, the author unfolds a picture 
which justifies the use of the word “ro 
mance” in his titd 

While on the whole there was gradual 
progress in the arts of cooking and eat 
ing, there were ups and downs which 
are duly noted in these pages Per 
haps the most interesting chapters ar: 
those on the great influence of the 
troduction of forks on not only t 
table etiquette of the English, Lut o1 
their way of cooking meats, the m« 
trewes, hashes, and other messes ofl 
“spoon meat” giving way to chines of 
beef and other large joints. Gradualls 


the whale, seawolf, and ot! 


er impossible 
from the bill-of-fare, and the English b 
“a the beef 


porpoise, 


? 


creatures were eliminated 


came known the world over 


eaters, an appellation in which the) 
take pride to the present day, attrib 
ing their supremacy among nati 
partly to their meat diet. The aut 
admits the lack of imagination in B 
ish culinary art It is shown chiefl n 
the treatment of vegetables, of ! 
England always has had a scant val 

as compared with France, Italy ind 
Germany. One note th some al 
ment, in perusing these page that so 
food questions which are commonly sup 
posed to be the special outcome of pre 


ent-day condition agitafed the pul 
hundreds of vears ago. As early as the 
thirteenth century the city of Lone 
curbed the greedy middlemet by not a 
owing them to charge more than tl 
half-pence for the best hen, a penny f 
pigeon, three shillings for 
five pence for a goose, and £0 on As 
for the firelese cooker, supposed 
or yvé sterday, Char! XII anticipated 
principle when he cooked a fat he 
rhile on the march by inserting within 
i. a piece of hot steel, the whole being 
placed in a tin box which was wrapped 


in a woollen cloth and strapped on a 
soldier's bac k Possibly, too, th acia 
preparation of milk demanded by the 


old monastic rule was an instinctive an 
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ticipation of the doctrines of Professor 


Metchnikoff. 

Popular fallacies of a different kind 
are exposed by Mr. Murray in his book 
on “The Economy of Food.” He thinks 
the made between 
heat-produc- 
ers is radically unsound. Another mis- 
take is to suppose that raw, or semi-raw 
meat is more nutritious than that which 
has been moderately cooked. “The latter 
is more easily masticated, and probably 
readily digesti- 
statement that 

and buttermilk are more nu- 
than fresh whole milk ab- 
Eggs do not contain so large a 
proportion of nutriment they are 
credited with: compared with many oth- 
they are dear; yet they con- 
a larger proportion of phosphorus 
which, in turn, is good 
for brain workers, not because of its 
phosphorus, but because it is more dl- 
gestible (with some exceptions) than 
meats. Among meats, beef is not always 
more digestible than pork; it depends 
on the age of the animal and the part 
of its body from which the meat is cut— 
a consideration sometimes ignored by 
those who make tables of the compara- 
tive digestibility of various viands. 

These points, gathered here and there 
the pages of Mr. Murray's book, 
show that it is of ‘nterest and value to 
all who eat, as well as to the students 
of domestic science, the cooks, caterers, 
housekeepers, and managers of institu- 
tions for whom he says he wrote it. He 
the word “economy” not only in 
the sense of thrift or saving, but in a 
general sense which enables him to in- 
discussion the nature, 
ources, composition, and functions of 
various kinds of food. At the same time 
the money side of the question is duly 
considered. As the sagely re- 
marks, it not economy, but the re- 
verse, to provide food, however cheap, 
“which the for whom it is in- 
tended won't He weighs 
the explain- 
that bread contains 

as much nutritive 
os an equal of potatoes 
ind gives directions as to what kinds 
for for infants; and 
There special chapters on 
butcher's meat, poultry, game, and fish, 
dairy produce, cereals, fruits, prepared 
apices and the effects of cook- 
ing, followed others in which diets 
are computed mathematically. National 
diets are also briefly noticed. e 

Antonia Isola’s little book on “Ttal 
lan Cookery” would have gained in in- 
terest had it been by a few 
pages summing up the gastronomic pe- 
cullarities of the people of her extrac 
tion. However, the professional cook 
or the mistress who does her own cook- 
ing and wisely craves variety, will soon 


distinction 
flesh-formers and 


usual 


foods as 


on that account more 
ble The 


skim-mill 


oft repe ated 
tritious is 
surd 
as 
er foods 
tain 


than does fish, 


from 


uses 


clude in his 


writer 


is 


person 
or eat.” 


In 


can't 
various foods balance 
for 


or 


ing, example, 


four ave times 


matter weight 


best workers, 


ure 


on are 


fooda 


by 


prefaced 


discover from a perusal of the recipes! .ount of the Russian wolfhound, by secant} 


given what are the national ang lotal 
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the best macaronis and oils, and some 
of the best cheeses and wines. Not a 
few of the dishes described in these 
pages are international. In the second 
section, however, we plunge in medias 
res—the spaghetti, vermicelli, and oth- 
er varieties of maccaroni, among which, 
strange to say, the best of them all, the 
tagliatelli, is not mentioned. Equally 
Italian are the risotto and other rice 
dishes, the ravioli, the polenta, the 
gnocchi of farina or potato. Eggs, fishes, 
vegetables, meats, can be cooked in 
many tempting Italian ways by follow- 
ing the directions of the author. She 
also pays due attention to the national 
desserts, among which chestnuts figure 
so prominently and appetizingly. 

The “New England Cook Book” of 
Helen S. Wright (most cook books in 
America are written by women, which 
is not the case abroad) naturally has 
less local flavor than Antonia Isola’s. It 
is a more comprehensive collection of 
recipes, some of them modern, others 
direct legacies from Puritan ancestors. 
Because of New England's proximity to 
the ocean, fish and shellfish take up 
many pages. Just to look at the list of 
preparations of them whets the appe- 
tite. We find thé fishes in soups and 
salads, as well as by themselves. Pre- 
serves and pickles also play prominent 
roles in that part of the country; in 
the wealth of recipes for these lies per-| 
haps the book’s chief value. Many pages 
are devoted to breads, biscuits, and 
cakes, of which New England has not a 
few varieties peculiar to itself. The di- 
rections given are always clear and suc- 
cinct. 

The rapidly increasing importance as- 
signed to the discussions of dietary and | 
other domestic questions is illustrated 
by the publication, by the trustees of 
that admirably managed institution, the 
Boston Public Library, of a list of its 
books on Domestic Science. It consists 
of 65 pages of two columns each, follow- 
ed by an elaborate index. Considerable 
difficulty was encountered in the matter 
of classification, but the arrangement 
adopted is satisfactory and serviceable. | 
The books are grouped under House- 
hold Management; Food, Nutrition, Diet, 
Digestion; Beverages; Cookery; The 
Table, Gastronomy, Dining; Dress, 
Clothing. There are subdivisions; un- 
der cookery, for instance, the different 
nations are classed separately; also, 
camp cookery, the chafing-dish, etc. Al- 
together, it is a catalogue which will be 
found useful by all who are concerned 
with good housekeeping, including, par- | 
ticularly, the teachers and students of | 
the 125 institutions which in this coun-| 
try are now ready to grant diplomas in| 


domestic science. | 
| 


Among Houghton MifMfiin’s forthcoming | 


books is “Observations on Borzoi,” an ac- 


B. Thomas, 


| appendicitis, 
| with actually bringing about a nervous and 


|for Dr. Sadler’s fervent expression of 


j;about a host 


| transformations.” 


| therapeutic twaddle. 


The appearance of a volume on a topic 
such as “The Physiology of Faith and 
Fear; or, The Mind in Health and Dis- 
ease” (McClurg), by William S. Sadler, 
M.D., intended for the general public, 
is in itself an unpleasant sign of 
the times. “The natural, unconstrained 
human being,” says Feuchtersleben, “feels 
himself to be complete and leads an ex- 
istence unconscious of itself.” But in the 
500 pages into which Dr. Sadler has packed 
a miscellaneous amount of medical, semi- 
medical, pseudo-philosophical, emotional, 
and religious talk, there is more than 
enough to confuse the well man and far 
too much to cure the sick. Written, part- 
ly, to confute the fads of the day, this book 
inevitably furnishes convenient arguments 
for Christian Scientists and devotees of 
other cults, who will not fail to select from 
its pages what suits their purposes. The 
author cites, from his own practice, cases 
in which conversion to faith effected cures, 
and though he disclaims having “discovered 
a method whereby it would be possible to 
determine by material tests as to whether 
or not a person was sincere in his pro- 
fession of religion,” his stories of the 
“somewhat disagreeable married woman” 
and the “unfaithful husband” whose blood- 
pressure was reduced after conversion, will 
lead immature minds to draw wrong con- 
clusions. It must be admitted that there 
is much sound information of one kind or 
another in Dr. Sadler's book, but there are 
also not a few debatable medical state- 
ments. Judicious members of his profes- 
sion will not all consider it useful to pro- 
claim that “there are some physicians who 
believe that constant thinking of the ap- 
pendix, coupled with the incessant fear of 
has had not a little to do 


circulatory condition which greatly favors 


|infection and disease in this particularly 
predisposed 


locality,” and that “whatever 
may be the influence of the mind in causing 
warts, it seems probable that the mental 
state has, in some cases, had much to do 
with their removal.” And neither the 
physician nor the layman will be the better 
his 
“he recognizes 


personal belief that 


|sublime power of the true Christian 


ligion not only to accomplish all the 

sirable physiological and psychological 

fects herein noted, but in addition to bring 
of other and marvellous 
spiritual manifestations and mighty moral 
The book, with its dia- 
grams illustrating “the action of the mind 
in the elaboration of thought,” “the three 
planes of consciousness—conscience, rea- 
son, and instinct,” “the relations of the parts 
of the human body to the signs of the zo- 
diac,” “woman with a spirit of infirmity,” 
ete., etc., has an antiquated, phrenological 
look, but it is ultra-modern for all that. 
It chimes in with the popular demand for 
second-hand medical knowledge and psycho- 
All that Dr. Sadler, 
aside from strictly medical advice, might 
profitably have communicated to the gen- 
eral reader, he could have found in the 
few pages of Kant's little treatise on “The 
Power of the Mind to Conquer Morbid Feel- 
ings by Sheer Determination” (“Von der 
Macht des Gemiiths, durch den blossen 
Vorsatz seiner krankhaften Geftihle Meis- 
ter zu sein"). Had he himself benefited 
by its reasoning, he could not possibly 
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have penned such truisms as that “most 


hypochondriacs would speedily recover if 
they would but become confirmed optim- 
ists.” 


Drama 


“King John” (Duffield), edited by the late 
Dr. Furnivall, with introduction by F. W. 
Clarke, is the latest issue of The Old-Spell- 
ing Shakespeare. The main advantages of 
this series its cheapness and the fact 
that it reproduces the typographical pecu- 
liarities of the original editions. The pres- 
ent volume contains only seven notes—on 
matters selected at random. The Introduc- 
tion calls for no comment, except that the 
dating of the play which it offers—1596—is 
manifestly too late. This would be grouping 
it with “The Merchant of Venice,” with 
which in maturity of styk cannot stand 


are 


it 
comparison. 


The c'ass of 1895 of Smith College an- 
nounces the publication of “Love in Um- 
bria,” a blank-verse drama of the first 


Franciscans in a prologue and three acts, by 
Lucy Heald, a member of the class. 


Two special matinées of dramatic, musi- 
cal, and illustrations of the works 
of Keats and Shelley will be given at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, on Tuesday, 
June and Friday, June 28. The per- 
formance will for the benefit of the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial House in Rome. 


scenic 


“v, 


be 


The American and colonial edition of 
“Shakspere, a Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art” (Dutton), by Edward Dowden, is a 


reprint of this well-known work with a new 


preface addressed, “To my Trans-Atlantic 
Readers.” The book has an established 
place in Shakespearean criticism, and we 
believe that the author is right when, in 
this brief preface, he expresses his con- 
viction that the course taken by Shake- 
spearean study since it was written has 
not invalidated any of its main conclu- 


sions. It is a pity that Professor Dowden 
has not undertaken to bring his “Shaksper« 
Primer” In respect to critical 
insight and other work 
of similar scope can compare with it. Even 
his own “Introduction to Shakespeare” does 
not quite take the place of such a revision 


up to date. 


charm of style no 


Rhys Carpenter wisely describes his 
“Tragedy of Etarre” (Sturgis & Walton) as 
a poem, for, although it is written in dra- 
matic form, with a prologue and four acts, 
it has few of the qualities essential to the 
theatre It réquired courage to challengé 
inevitable comparison Tennyson's 


treatment of the same subject, but, if Mr. 


with 


Carpenter fails to pass through his self- 
imposed ordeal triumphantly, he at least 
avoids disaster. His version of the old 


Arthurian legend conta‘ss passages of true 
poetic beauty, but as a whole is marred 
by over-elaboration of metaphors and epi- 
thets, an excessive insistence upon con- 
tributory details, and, especially in some 
of the more passionate scenes, a lack of 
artistic reticence. All the variations upon 
the Tennysonian idyll are not improve- 
ments. Here Gawaine is the victim of en- 
chantment. 


who show him visions in a magic pool and 
bid him choose of 
of his life. He 


ent, and so becomes the creature of oppor 


as the ruling 
the 


one them 


spirit chooses Pres- 


tunity, and, apparently, is foredoomed, not 
only to succor the wretched Pelleas, but to 
play him false when tempted by the prodi- 
gal loveliness of Etarré This, in a way, 
lessens the trial and the perfidy. But the 
encounter between Gawaine and Etarre is 
one of the most striking episodes in thé 
poem, and the subsequent love scenes are 
luxuriant, not to say tropical, in imagina- 
tion. But the legitimate dramatic effect of 
the discovery of the sleeping lovers by the 
abused Pelleas is greatly weakened by the 


rhetorical soliloquies in which he indulges 


They are eloquent and poetic, but not hu- 
man, The outraged knight should be more 
contemptuous or less magnanimous The 
situation here is melodramatic, although 
the method is literary But there is, never- 
theless, true tragedy in the fate of the des- 
olate Etarre, bereft of both lovers, and this 
is finely emphasized in the concluding act, 
which ends upon a dignified and pathetic 
note 

Mrs. E. M. Evarts is the translator of 
“The Living Corpse” (Brown Bros.), the 
six-act drama which was one of the latest 
productions of the great humanitarian, Leo 
Tolstoy. If it had been the work of a less 
eminent man it is not likely that it would 
have attracted much attention. As a tract, 
denunciatory of the orthodox clerical atti- 
tude towards divorce, itis too manifestly a 
bit of special pleading to be very effective, 
while regarded as drama it is constantly 
suggestive of the amateur, in the looseness 


of its construction and the conventionality 
of its expedients. Whether it was intended, 
as has been asserted, to be, in some sort, 


difficul- 
ties, a kind of apologia pro vita sua, is a 


an explanation of his own domesti: 


question that need not be discussed here. 
Obviously it was inspired by sincere pur- 
pose and profound conviction. The philoso- 
phy of it is liberal and altruistic, even if 
its social morality be short-sighted. But 
considered either as a manifesto or a play, 
the composition is made abortive by two 
radical defects. In the first place the prin- 
cipal characters are idealizations, not cred- 
ible human beings; in the second the catas- 
trophe in which they are involved is, on the 
surface at least, due primarily, not so much 
to the theological or governmental systems 


attacked, as to the hero's conduct, of which 
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The Post-Impressionists. 


Hind. Illustrated. 
H Co 


By C. Lewis 
New York: Georze 
Doran $2.50 net. 


Taking the occasion of the much- 
discussed exhibition at the Grafton Gal- 
London, Mr. Hind brought 
together thirteen chatty essays and dia- 
of 
what he chooses to call the Expression- 
ist Cézanne he 
among its founders, it seems to us quite 
falsely, for always remained 
in intention a naturalist. What he wish- 
ed was to lend classic stability to the 
rather of the 


succeeded 


leries, has 


logues touching as phases 


many 
movement. reckons 
Cézanne 
Giver- 


ad- 
has so 


attenuated visions 

In this he 
No modern painter 
sense of Really 
Cézanne is to have one’s eyesight 
But the pro- 
vincial conditions under which he lived 
the of his art 
prevented applying his dis 
his importance is 


ny school 
mirably 
keen a mass to see 
a fine 
permanently improved 


and episodic character 


him from 
widely, and 
technical. Paul Gauguin has a 
to the paternity of the 


A vehement, not to say violent, 


coveries 
chiefly 
better claim 
achool 
temperament, he paraded his social dis- 
sent through the West and the 
Pacific islands, consorting with the na 


Indies 


and producing barbaric canvases 
of a singular raw Color is for 
him largely symbolistic, an expression 


tives 
power. 


' of passion and vitality. He loved the 


largest and most summary contours, and 
often attained to a remarkable nobility 
and simplicity of silhouette. It is as 
if a savage had paradoxically mastered 
the linear method of the Olympia mar- 
bles, retaining his own subjects and 
color. Gauguins friend, the Holland- 
er Vincent van Gogh, is the purest type 
of the Expressionist. In youth he pour- 
ed out his enthusiasm as an evangelist 
among the Norman fishermen and the 
Welsh colliers. As a resuit of a sun- 
stroke, he was soon overtaken by mad- 
ness, and some of his best pictures were 
painted when he was an inmate of the 
asylum at Arles. His line has the 
crispation of abnormal emotion; his 
color recalls the incandescence of his 
friend Gauguin. The work has an ap- 
palling fascination. 

Such are the founders of the school. 
The unformulated ‘platform of many 
followers is the fullest indulgence of 
the creative impulse, regardless of so- 
called objective reality, and the most 
immediate expression of such impulse. 
Color is merely a token of mood; con- 
tour must be of a simplicity to admit of 
execution before the creative passion 
fades. Thus the models for the school 
are never the reflective artists of class- 
ical type, but savage craftsmen, or 
child-like artists of the dawn of the 
great historic schools. This programme 
is interblent of sound precept and psy- 
chological absurdity. The cult of sim- 
plification is traceable as a vivifying 
tendency for a half-century and more 
past. Daumier and Millet are real an- 
cestors of Gauguin and Matisse; Manet 
even more so. Puvis is the very apostle 
of the generalized contour. Rodin’s 
drawings anticipate most of the Ex- 
pressionistic novelties. In such tech- 
nical regards, the Expressionists are 
legitimate inheritors of much that is 


best in the modern tradition. 


Their peculiar and most debatable 
tenet is the cult of untempered impulse, 
coupled with hatred of all realism. The 
cult of impulse is, of course, the cen- 
tral doctrine of romanticism. The Im- 
pressionists, stemming from Manet, 
quite logically reduce the esthetic and 
creative impulse to a momentary emo- 
tional state, requiring paturally the 
swiftest expression. To set down with 
masterful dispatch reactions to 
the visible world became the whole duty 
of the artist. This involved the sacri- 
fice of the reflective beauties of art, 
and necessarily caused a deficiency in 
broader interest. But it will also be 
débserved that this uncompromising re- 
duction of the creative impulse to a 
momentary state carried with it a 
regulative principle in fealty to natural 
appearances. Romanticism thereby ac- 
cepted the balance wheel of a genuinely 
scientific analysis of vision. In short, 
the true Impressionist is as humbly 
realistic in working out his impression 


one’s 
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as he is romantically individualistic in 
conceiving it. 

Expressionism, on the contrary, has 
nothing to do with specific natural ap- 
pearances. It rejects incontinently all 
external checks. It regards the crea- 
tive impulse as an unconditioned urge 
arising spontaneously in the artist and 
almost automatically projecting itself in 
the work of art. Such is the fair in- 
duction from the occasional writings 
and interviews of Henri Matisse, the 
most prominent representative of the 
movement. To show, that this is quite 
vile as psychology is not difficult. There 
can be no visualization of emotion com- 
pletely or even largely detached from 
the whole of the artist’s experience. To 
reject oure stored impressions of the 
visible world is impossible. When an 
artist pretends to do this, he is at best 
self-deceived. He may seem to be of- 
fering individual symbols that have 
never been sifted through his retina 
into his brain; what he is really doing 
is arbitrarily assembling and distort- 
ing more or less incongruous parts of 
his visual experience. Such a potpourri 
might be most ingenious, and not de- 
void of pleasure-giving quality; it would 
inevitably lack the seriousness and in- 
ner consistency that go to make a great 
workrof art. And so far from being 
naive, such an attitude is merely an 
exaggerated variety of sophistication. 

But it is seldom safe to judge any 
art movement by its theories. Artists 
rarely have the analytical gift that 
makes them good programme makers, 
and there is a restraining principle in 
work itself. Our fairest course would 
be to judge merely the work in such art- 
ists as the sculptor Maillol, the styl- 
ist Picasso, and the temporary leader 
Matisse. For Maillol, who carries very 
far the practice of the great unifying 
contour, apparently under the leading 
of ancient Egyptian sculpture, the read- 
er is referred to the excellent essays of 
Meier-Graefe and Roger Fry. In a very 
learned kind of primitivism Maillol re- 
vives the austere grace of archaic sculp- 
ture while retaining, after all, a feeling 
essentially modern. His is merely an 
extreme and uncommonly successful 
phase of the archaism prevailing 
throughout the recént sculpture of Eu- 
rope. Whether he will have greater suc- 
cess than Pasiteles, a delicate artist who 
tried the same experiment in the first 
centyry 8. c., seems doubtful. Picasso 
reduces his elements of design to cubes, 
imposing upon the free art of painting 
the conditions that normally hold in the 
ruder types of basket weaving. The im- 
pression of the work hardly justifies the 
monotony of its fundamental conven- 
tion. Matisse is the freest of the group, 
the most discussed, and the most inter- 


esting. The apostle of pure impulse, he | 


professes to seek serenity, which at the 


lin some kind of balance between im- | 


pulse and intellect. His draughtsman- 
ship is wilfully inaccurate and highly 
abridged. In the study of the single 
figure he has a power which seems to 
desert him in elaborate compositions, 
headlong impetuosity being replaced by 
a rather puerile sort of eccentricity. He 
is said to be quite ignorant of the facts 
of the figure. This may be admitted 
without denying to his drawing a kind 
of dwmonic energy and interest. Such 
qualities are, after all, rarer than a topo- 
graphical acquaintance with the human 
form. To the present writer all these 
three artists seem tinged with eccen- 
tricity and to be striking merely for 
directing the prevailing archaism in 
new and barbaric directions. Maillol 
perhaps stands best on his own merits, 
needing less apology as a pioneer. To 
any one amazed and disquieted by the 
rugged and spasmodic assertions of Ma- 
tisse, and possibly exhilarated by the 
hope of an artistic revolution, the best 
advice would be to turn over an album 
of facsimiles of Rembrandt drawings, 
or a volume of Hokusai'’s “Mangwa.” 
First, it will appear that in these old 
masters syncopation, simplicity, and 


the single contour are practiced with, 


immensely greater energy and ability. 
And then it may be profitable to recall 
that Rembrandt spent years in the min- 
utest analytical study, and that Hokusai 
passed through a rigorous course of 
tracing and copying old masters before 
indulging these audacities. In other 
words, they had earned their liberty, ard 
it is doubtful if Matisse, prematurely 
upborne by a cult, has ever really earn- 
ed his. On this whole matter of spon- 
taneity Camille Mauclair has well said, 
“the fear of formulas, if exaggerated, 
may lead to other formulas, to a false 
ignorance which is as dangerous as false 
knowledge.” 

Unquestionably the new movement 
sets a premium on undisciplined indi- 
vidualism, and offers a danger to young 
artists. It has also powerfully influ- 
enced men of sound training. It is in- 
teresting and a little appalling to see an 
admirable draughtsman like Maurice 
Sterne cast tradition to the winds, re- 
pudiate a definite accomplishment, and 
accept newest and most doubtful haz- 
ards. Yet it is by such adventures that 
art is kept fresh, and the conservative 
detractors of Expressionism may do 
well to note that few of the younger 
and stronger artists of England and 
America have not in one way or an- 
other responded to this influence. And, 
surely, the cult of immediacy and sim- 


'plicity can do only good so long as it 


draws well-balanced people. The hope 
of a complete anti-realistic revolution 
entertained by the extreme Expression- 
ists will probably never be realized. 
Such highly symbolic and convention- 
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Rut the gospel of simplicity and imme. 
diacy may be and is a useful leaven in 
an art ever threatened by a narrow 
doctrine of imitation and a false prac- 
tice of unrefiective realism. Only, in 
weighing the more assertive works of 
the Expressionists, we may well in- 
sist that vehemence and _ sincerity, 
brusqueness and immediacy are not 
necessarily equivalent. A drawing by 
Rembrandt is far more simple and im- 
mediate than a drawing by Matisse, and 
also far more refined and powerful. 
With all Gauguin’s energy there isa cer- 
tain blatancy involved. We should be 
careful not to mistake the mere asser- 
tiveness for the power. A figure by 
Veronese or Corot is technically just as 
immediate and simple as a Gauguin. 
Why should we deny the objective sim- 
plicity of such artists merely because 
they possessed cool heads? Simplicity 
with these men, as with Puvis, was 
largely a matter of Hght It may be 
doubted if it be really a gain to make 
ir exclusively a matter of heat 

Thomas Pollock Anschutz, the artist, is 
dead at his home in Fort Washington, a 
suburb of Philadelphia He was born, in 
| 1851, of a family of German origin and was 
distantly connected with the Munich painter, 
Prof. Herman Anschutz. He was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 


and won many prizes, including the gold 
medal of the South American Exposition in 
Buenos Ayres in 1910. One of his best- 


known pictures is The Ironworkers’ Noon- 
time. 

The death is reported, at the age of six- 
ty-eight, of the Danish sculptor, Louis 
Hasselriis. 
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“NOMINATION WEEK 


In asking, as most people are now 
asking, what the financial markets are 
likely to do after the nominations of the 
Republican Convention, and after those 
of the Democratic party, later in the 
month, discussion naturally centres 
chiefly on the political issues and the in- 
dividual personalities involved. But it 
is also profitable, on occasions of this 
sort, to glance back over the record of 
other Presidential years, and see what 
the markets then did, under the more 
or less similar circumstances of nomina- 
tion week. 

A good many people have forgotten 
what happened in Wall Street during 
the last Presidential conventions—those 
cf 1908. It was an “after-panic year”; 
Stock Exchange values had been moving 
downward in the week before Mr. Taft 
was nominated. The day after his nom- 
‘ination, prices broke again; in the next 
'two or three days the break became 


outset seems a sentimental fallacy of alized an art as that of the Far East violent. The Democrats met at Denver 


Rousseau type. For serenity consists|is not likely to supplant a millennial three weeks later, and on the 10th of 
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July they nominated Bryan; when that 
had happened, the market, after very 
brief hesitation, swept into an active 
upward movement, with advances of 5 
to 10 poims within a fortnight. That 
was the end of real political uneasiness 
in Wall Street. 

There 


sion 


probably was never an occa- 
the nominating conventions 
© little unsettling influence on the 
markets as in 1904. Mr. Roosevelt's re- 
nomination had been taken for granted, 
and his Attorney-General, only a few 
had assured the markets, 


when 


had 


weeks before, 


when the Northern Securities suit was 
on, that the Government would not 
run muck” while the Democratic 
nomine¢ fudge Parker, had promptly 
telegraphed the Convention, on learning 
yf its proposed financial shuffle, that he 
vould not avcept its nomination except 
th the lain understanding that he 
egardes the gold standard as irre- 
cably established The markets very 
naturally rose 
It cannot be aid that the nomina- 
tions 1900 had any effect on financial 
entiment As a matter of fact, the re- 
nomination of both Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Bryan was foreordained. But in the 
vie of observant financiers, the elec- 
tion results were quite as much foreor- 


dained as the choices of the Conventions, 
and this was more particularly true 
when Bryan's demand for a free-silver- 
coinage plank in the Kansas City Con- 


vention’s platform was adopted, after an 


angry controversy, only by a majority 
of twe ontributed by Hawalil and the 
Indian Territory. There was much fo 

orry the financial markets at that 
time, In the foreign news and. the news 
from the grain and cotton crops. Yet, 
with all.that, the markets, which had 
been well sold out in May and April, re 
fused to decline any further In the po- 
litical convention months. By August 

forward movement was in progress, 
which eventually swept the markets 
into the great boom of November and 
the ensuing year 

The political atmosphere in the two 
or three months before the Conventions 
of 1896 was as highly charged as it has 
been this season. As in 1912, so in 1896, 
the eyes of the anxious political watch- 
er were turned alternately from State 
to State, to see the beginnings of the 
struggle which was to shake the whole 
country later on. One after another, 
State Conventions of the Southern and 
Western Democrats were captured by 
the extreme freesilver-coinage school. 


People began to be doubtful even of the 
Republican Convention, and In the week 
before that Convention met, on June 16, 
the Stock Exchange situation bordered 
on pani 
the platform committee, resulting in two 
conflicting reports; the Convention's 


adoption of the “gold plank,” promptly | 


fcllowed by the bolt of twenty-one sil- 
ver delegates from the party, did not al-| 
At the end of the first | 


lay misgivings. 
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assembled at Chicago. 

The Democratic National Committee 
had selected Senator David B. Hill of 
New York for the temporary chairman, 
who should deliver the Convention’s 
“keynote speech.” By a vote of 556 to 


349, the radical element in the Conven- | 


tion rejected him and chose a thorough- 
going free-coinage man instead. The 
Convention next voted down, by 2 to 1, 
a conservative “sound-money” plank pro- 
posed by the platform committee minor- 
ity; it defeated with an uproar of 
shouts and cat-calls, by a vote of 564 to 
357, a plank commending the Cleveland 
Administration. The radical platform 
of the majority was adopted by 628 to 
301, and it was in the debate on its mo- 
ney plank that Bryan, a young and lit- 
tle-known ex-Congressman, barely seat- 
in the Convention as a contesting 
delegate, deliveréd his famous “cross- 
of-gold” speech. No one had even a ma- 
jority on the first ballot for Presidential 
nominee, though Bland, the conserva- 
tive bimetallist, who had been expected 
as the nominee, was 116 votes ahead of 
any other candidate, but on the fifth 
ballot Bryan received the requisite two- 
thirds majority. This was a sequence 
of which no financial market 
could ignore. For a week the Stock Ex- 
change almost motionless, as if 
stunned by the situation. Then began 


events 


stood 


the convulsive break which introduced 
that agitated summer. Not until Au- 


gust 12, when Bryan spoke at New York 
the great Madison Square Garden 
meeting, and it at once became plain 
that the East was not to be hypnotized 
by him, did the market lift its head. 
There were certainly some resem- 
blances between the circumstances of 
that Convention at Chicago and the ex- 
traordinary situation which now exists 
in the same city. What the markets 
will or will not do, is an open question, 


now as it was then. There is at least 
this much to be said: that in 1896 the 
election involved a vital question of 


financial policy, as it does nat do to-day, 
and that the economic situation was as 
fundamentally unfavorable then as it is 


favorable now. 
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| week of July the Democratic Convention | Camper’s Own Book. Compiled by G. 8. 


Bryan. Log Cabin Press. 
| Champlain Society Publications. Vol. II, 
History of New France, by Marc Lescar- 


bot. Toronto: The Society. 
Chapman, F. M. Birds of Eastern North 


America. (Eighth revised edition.) Ap- 
pleton. $3.50 net. 
Chiid, R. W. The Blue Wall. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 
Colman, Samuel. Nature’s Harmonic Unity. 


Edited by C. A. Coan. Putnam. 
Cornford, F. M. From Religion to Phil- 
osophy. Longmans. $3 net. 

Danger. (Anonymous.) Boston: Badger. 
$1.25 net. 

Devine, T. G. Madawaska. Boston: Bad- 
ger. 

Dévney, J. J. Individualism. Cleveland: 
Individualist Pub’2 Co. 25 cents. 

Dey, F. V. The Magic Story. Baker & 
Taylor. 

Dostoevsky, Fyodor. The Brothers Karama- 
zov. From the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 

| Dunlop, O. J., and Denman, Re D. Eng- 
lish Apprenticeship and Child Labour: 
A History. Macmillan. $3 net. 


Fairchild, A, H. R. The Making of Poetry. 


Putnam. 

Fiske, I. H. Songs Before Birth. Port- 
land, Me.: The Mosher Press. $1 net. 
Flexner, Abraham. Medical Education in 

Europe. Carnegie Foundation. 
Férster-Nietzsche, Elizabeth. The Life of 


Nietzsche. 
Net. 
Foster, Roger. Liberty of Contract and La- 
bor Laws: Instruction Paper. Chicago 
American School of Correspondence. 
Garis, H. R. Lulu, Alice, and Jimmie Wib- 
biewobble. Fenno & Co. 75 cents. 
Gertsmon, 8S. Poems of the West. Boston: 
Badger. 
Gilbreth, F. B. Primer of Scientific Man- 


Vol. I. Sturgis & Walton. $4 


agement. Van Nostrand. $1 net. ” 
Gleason, J, B. New Auction and Dummy 
Play. A. W. Gleason. $1.25 net. 


Good Roads Year Book of the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: Amer. Assn. for High- 


way Improvement. 
Gray, Carl. A Plaything of the Gods. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French. $1.25 net. 
Greer, H. R. A Prairie Prayer, and Other 
Poems Boston: Sherman, French. $1 
net. 


Gull, Cc. R. A _ Butterfly on the Wheel: 


Founded on the play. Rickey & Co. $1.25 
net. ° 
Guth, W. W. Revelation and Its Record. 
Boston: Sherman, French. $1.25 net. 
Hall, C, A. How to Use the Microscope. 

Macmillan. 55 cents net. 
Hall, E. H. Philipse Manor Hall at Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. American Scenic and Historic 


Preservation Society. 

Harding, S. B. The Story of Europe: Ele- 
mentary History. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man. 60 cents. 

Harper, Alice. Via Lucis and Other Poems. 


South Nashville, Tenn.: M. E. Church 
Pub, House. $1. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart. Gabriel Schillings 
Flucht: Drama. Lemcke & Buechner. 
Horton, R. F. National Ideals and Race 
Regeneration. Moffat, Yard. 50 cents 

net. 
Hunt, C, L. The Life of Ellen H. Rich- 


ards. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 
$1.50 net. 

Irving, Margaret. Nature’s Truths Told to 
a Little Maid. Revised edition. The 
Bookery. 75 cents. 

Lea, Homer. The Day of the Saxon. Har- 
per. $1.80 net. 

Lester, C. 8. The Historic Jesus. Putnam. 


Lydekker, R. The Horse and Its Relatives. 
Macmillan. $2.60 net. 
Italy’s War for a 
Herbert & Daniel. 


Desert. London: 


cago: McClurg. $1.25 net. 

Marlowe, Christopher. Works. Introduc- 
tion by W. L. Phelps. American Book 
Co. 70 cents. 


Marvin, F. R. Christ Among the Cattle: A 
Sermon. Sixth edition. Boston: Sher- 
man, French. 60 cents net. 

Mathews, F. S. Field Book of American 
Wild Flowers, New edition. Putnam. $2. 

Moores, C. W. The Story of Christopher 
Columbus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 75 
cents net. 
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Moulton, H. G. Waterways Versus Rail- 
ways. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2 net. 
Munger, Robert. The Land of Lost Music, 


and Other Poems. Dodd, Mead. 

Nolen, John. Replanning Small Cities. 
Huebsch. $2.50 net. 

Pattullo, George. The Sheriff of Badger. 
D. Appleton. = 25 net. 

Phelps, C. E. A Farmer’s Note-Book. 


Boston: *_R4 $1.50 net. 

Pratt, H. M. Cathedral Churches of Eng- 
land. Duffield. $2.50 net. 

Rogers, R. W. Cuneiform Parallels to the 


Old Testament. Eaton & Mains. $4.50 
net. 
Ross, Charles. An Outline of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Vol. I. Macmillan. $4.25 
net. 


THE A.L.A. BOOKLIST 


A Guide to the Best New Mooks 
Adopted for State use by the League of Library 
Commissions 


FOR JUNE, 1912 


Varks for first purchase and describes 


Lethaby’s Architecture (Home University 
Library). 50c. net. 


“An excellent historical outline of arghitecture, 
bringing out especially its origins and the influence 
of early ideas in later developments. Clear, direct 
and interesting in style, with sufficient text illus 
trations Bibliography.’’ 


FICTION 
Dix’s The Fighting Blade. $1.30 net. 
Macaulay’sViewsandVagabonds.$] .30net 


it mentions and des. ibes 


IN THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Each 50 cents net. 
Bradley’s Canada 


‘The work of an incontestable authority.’ 


Findlay’s The School 


Fowler’s Rome “Accurate, 
unusually entertaining.’’ 


Gooch’s History of Our Time (1885-1911) 


‘Interesting, popular, and well arranged.’’ 


scholarly, and 


Hink’s Astronomy 
“Entertaining and dependable 
popular reading.’’ 


little work for 


Holderness’ Peoples and Problems 


of India “Giving in brief compass an under- 
standing of modern India.”’ 


Marett’s Anthropology 

*“‘An excellent general introduction. . . So en- 
thusiastic, so clear and witty, and so well adapted 
to the general reader.’’ 


Russell’s Problems of Philosophy 

‘Concise, free from technical terms, and per- 
fectly clear to the general reader with no prior 
knowledge of the subject.’’ 





Grant Allen's Historical Guides. Each $1.50 net. 


The Smaller Tuscan Towns 
“Giving the best account of Tuscany, as a whole, 
in English.’’ 


Venice Umbrian Towns 

FICTION’ 

Canfield’s The Squirrel-Cage. $1.35 net. 
‘Possesses unusual distinction, and shows an 


understanding of American life. 


Straus’s The Prison Without 
a) Wall. $1.30 net. 


novel of exceptional 


Henry Holt&Co., 


acute 


“nality and charm 


34 W223 St. 
New York 








A Beautiful and Interesting Gift Book. 
A MOTOR FLIGHT’ THROUGH AL- 
GERIA AND TUNISIA 
By EMMA BURBANK AYER 


Beautiful {llustrations from photographs by the 
author. Price, $2.00 net. At all Bookstores. 


A. C. MeCLURG & Co., Publishers, Chicago 

















FOREIGN . oiine 
BOOKS 


Send for BOOK CO TAUGHNITZ 
tie teement ret, BRITISH 
BOSTON, MASS. AUTHORS 





Shaen. William Shaen: A Brief Sketch. 
Edited by M. J, Shaen. Longmans. $1 
net. 

Simmerlee, M. M. United States History in 
Rhyme. The Bookery. $1.50. 

Smith, W. R. Lectures and Essays. Edited 
by J. 8S, Black and G. Chrystal. Mac- 
millan. $8 net. 

Speed, Nell. Molly Brown's Freshman Days. 
Hurst & Co. 60 cents. 


Stangeland, Karin Michaélis. Elsie Lindt- 


ner. Lane. $1.20 net. 

Statesman’s Year-Book, 1912. Macmillan. 
$3 net. 

Stead, R. J. C. Songs of the Prairie. Platt 
& Peck Co. 60 cents net. 

Sui Sin Far. (Edith Eaton.) Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance. Chicago: McClurg. $1.40 net. 


-_ 
. 
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Thwaites, R. G., and Kellogg, L. P. Frontier 
Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777-1778 
Compiled from the Draper Manuscripts. 
Madison Wisconsin Historical Society 

Van der Naillen, A. The Strenuous Life 
Spiritual and the Submissive Life. Fenno 
& Co. $1. 

Webster, John, and Tourneur Cyril 
Works Introduction by A. H. Thorn 
dike American Book Co 70 cents 

Wells, W., and Hart, W. W First-Year 
Algebra. Heath. 

Whipple, E. P. Charles Dickens, the Man 
and His Work. 2 vols Boston: Hough 
ton Mifflin $7.50 net 

Wisconsin Historical Society Proceeding 
Held Octobe r, 1911 Madison The So 
ciety. 





MADAME STEINHEIL’S 
MEMOIRS 


Price $3.00 net, postpaid $3.20. 
Octavo. Fully Illustrated, Gilt 
Top, Bored. 


A Mysterious and Absorbing 
Human Document, 


These memoirs are interesting 
not merely as a brilliant and 
beautiful -~voman’s apologia and 
autobiography. They are also en- 
thralling as a picture of the ele- 
gant, daring, cynica!, and culti- 
vated Parisian society in which she 
moved, and they t.atroduce famil- 
iarly many people of distinction in 
the social, artistic, and literary life 
of the French capital. Her rela- 
tions with Pres. Faure throw 
strange sidelights upon contem- 
porary French history. 





STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 East 27th Street, New York 











Studies in History, Economics 
- —* Hay 


Edited bw F P 


Colum 


The United States Beet-Sugar In- 


dustry and the Tariff. Vol. XLVI! 
No. 2 
By ROY G. BLAKEY ht ‘ cl 
$2.50; paper, $2.00 
The Politics of Michigan (1865- 
IS78) Vol. XLVII. No. 1 
By HARRIETTE M. DILLA, Ph.D 
tor in History, Wheaten Seminar 
ton, Mass Rvo Paper era £2 


A Hoosier Village: a Sociological 
Study with Sepcial Reference to 


Social Causation, Vol. XLVI. No. 4 
By NEWELL LEROY SIMS, Ph.D 
Svo Paper covers, $1.50 


An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages: 


Isidore of Seville. Vol. XLVIII. 
No. 1 
By ERNEST BRENAUT, Ph.D 

Svo Paper covers, £2.00 





Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 























Learn Latin to Speak 


'Palastra ‘is the common-sense in Latin; 
—— LTT 


| 
| 
|3 
i 
j 


' 


some 30 pamphlets for class or 
self-instruction by figures, cuts, texts on 
subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
authors; vast vocabulary, no translations; 
reading, writing, speaking exercises; half 
published; $2.50 will bring all issued; 
plete $5.00; no samples. ARCADIVS 
LANVS, Williamstown, Mass. 











Modern Dramatists 
By ASHLEY DUKES 
12mo, Cloth. Gilttop. $1.50 


CHARLES H. SERGEL & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 























“It seems likely that Hauptmann’s 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST 


will ultimately take its place among the 
masterpieces of contemporary literature,” 
says Current Literature. (Price $1.50 net.) 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York 
“Seldom if ever 


NIETZSCH before has Nietz- 


By PAUL ELMER MORE schie been so fair- 
With Portrait ly treated.” 











com- | 
AVEL- | 


MY FRIENDSHIP WITH 
PRINCE HOHENLOHE 


By Baroness von Hedemann 


With many hitherto unpublished 
illustrations. 


8ro. 
letters and original 

















$2.00 net. By mail, $2.29. 

The Baroness, who, after a 
gloomy and neglected childhood, 
made a loveless marriage, found 

herself some years later the vic- 
tim of a divorce scandal and a 
social outcast. At this critical 
time the man of her destiny, the 
great Prince of Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfurst, entered her life. Their 
attachment was as lasting as it 
Was spontaneous. The book con- 
tains many intimate sketches of 
and allusions to people of prom 
inence. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK LONDON 

READ 


MONTGOMERY’S NEW BOOK 


CHRON CLES OF A VONLEA 


| By the author o 


“ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” 


Of which over 300,000 conles have 


ETC. 


been 











$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05 —Chicago News Net $1.25. Postvaid 81.40 
| 
A. &. CLARK, Peekskill, N.Y. A new|2? WEEMS IN EUROPE FOR $300 


catalogue of second-hand Americana, now 
ready, and will be sent to any address. 


FOR BOOK ABOUT IT. WRITE 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
| FOURTH AVE. & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D.C. 
M UCH of the literature relating to railways is scattered through 
4 privately issued, and much is buried in official reports, committee 
hearings, and government documents. There are comparatively few 
impossible to secure access to any all-embracing sources of information 
in any one of even the largest genera] libraries. 
taken to list the works relating to the economics of railway transpor- 
tation that are catalogued in thirteen of the principal libraries of this 
existing in these libraries but not catalogued, and for the literature to 
be found in periodicals, in collections of miscellaneous papers, in general 
state and federal documents, this work can fairly lay claim to being 
a repre sentative bibliography in the field of railway economics. 
almost instant reference to any subject or class of works that may be 
desired. The value of the book as a work of reference is greatly enhanced 
It is confidently believed that the werk will prove valuable to all 
who are interested in the literature of the various phases of railway 
practical railroad man as a guide and an aid in his work for which the 
need has long been felt. 450 pages, 8vo, cloth. Postpaid $3.28 


A Collective Catalogue of Books in Fourteen American Libraries 
books, pamphlets, and other publications which have been 
comprehensive treatises. The student of railway transportation finds it 
In the present work the Bureau of Railway Economics has under- 
country, together with those in its own collection. Except for material 
works containing railway material, and in some of the less important 
The Table of Contents is very comprehensive, and makes easy an 

by a complete index (25 pages) of the names of all authors. 
transportation. It is recommended alike to the economist and to the 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















DICTIONARIES TO FAMOUS AUTHORS 


$3.00 net per volume 


A DICKENS DICTIONARY 
By ALEXANDER J. PHILIP 


A THACKERAY DICTIONARY 
By ISADORE G. MUDGE 
A DICTIONARY of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By M. F. A. HUSBAND 


A THOMAS HARDY DICTIONARY 
with 2 Maps of Wessex 
By F. SAXELBY 


A KIPLING DICTIONARY 
By W. ARTHUR YOUNG 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


S31 West 234 Street NEW YORK 


VUST ISSUED 


AHiistory of French Literature 


By Prof. C. H. C. Wright 
Harvard University 

A convenient and comprehensive 
history of French literature from 
the Middle Ages to the present day, 
written in English. A very com- 
plete bibliography and index con- 
clude the work. 


clear, 
Oo wg. 





and interest- 


judicious, 
Harvard 


‘Scholarly, 
Grandgent, 


ing.'’-—Prof. 
Untveratty. 
“A very consctentious and reliable work."’ 
—~Prof, Adotphe Cohn, Columbia University. 
“Kasily first among the histories of 
French literature in English.""—Prof. O. B. 
Super, Dickinaon College. 
Cloth 064 Pages 











Postpaid, $3.00 








Oxford Untversity Press American Branch 
MS Weet Sd Street, New York 


The College of Hampden Sidney 
SOUTHSIDE, vy IRGINIA 

After William and Mary, the 

chartered as a college in the South 


CALENDAR OF BOARD 
MINUTES, 1776-1876 








TO BR PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


Epitome Thesauri Latini 
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| Baltimere AMERICAN. 
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oldest institution | 


‘London TIMES, 


EDIT FR VOLLMER we with many portraits of Trustees: 

Based on the great ‘Thesaurus Linguse Latinae,”” | parrick HENRY, JAMES MADISON, President 
in 12 volumes, now in course of publication, of of the United States. &c.. &c 
which The Nation. Oct. 0, 1002, sald: **The merest n 4 
glance is enough to suggest how indispen Edited by Alfred 4. Morrison. $1.50 postpaid 
sable the whole will be.’ The enormous matertal | The Hermitage Press, Richmond,Va. 
collected willl be recast and condensed to one | 
seventh of the size of the Thesaurus, and in four 
volumes will provide a handy ready and trust ‘A notable brief for democracy that everybody 
worthy survey of the lareer work To be = outa to read," says Mr. OswaLp Garrison ViILLaxp | 
liehed tn 40 parte at 50 cents, net, each Sub 
scription placed with us before December, 1912, at One Way Out: A Middle-Class New 
@ Gecount of 35 per cent Englander Emigrates to America 


Full prospeetua and apecimen pages on application 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


80-92 WEST 27TH STREET NEW YORK 


By “WILLIAM CARLETON.” 
The moat notable book of our day. 
Sixth Printing. 81.20 net; by mail, $1.32 
Send for descriptive matter free. 





A new volume in the “All Red’ 
British Empire Series, just ready. 


The British West Indies 


By ALGERNO!S E. ASPINALL 
435 pages. With illustrations and colored map. $3.00 net 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 





THEAMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By FREDERIC J. HASKINS 
O.K."4 by the President, the Cabinet, etc. 
Iliuetrated. l2mo. Cloth. 81 net. Postpaid $1.15 


4. 8. LIPPINCOTT 

Socialis in a force to be reckoned with. The 
M INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST RE- 

VIEW, monthly, $1.00 per year, Is wend to 





supplied, no 
books 


out-of-print books 
write me, stating 


BROOKS Al! 
matter on what subject; 


wanted; I can get you any book ever published; 

when in England, call and itnepect my «stock of the student who would understand contem 
50,000 rare books, BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Soctaliem Three months, 25¢. CHAR 
Joba Bright St.. Birmingham, England KERR & CO., 118 W. Kinsale St., Chicago. 


, 


CO., Philadelphia | 
| Fully (lustrated with portratte and other illua- 


‘HENRY 
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Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston | 
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JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK. 


| Philadelphia PUBLIC ay “A tre 
mendous boek, more ing any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, — which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level."’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
“I can only say after reading from first to last 
its more then 00 that I have never en- 
eountered unything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work." 


JOHN T. monse, Editor American 
Statesman es, n ATLA NTIC 
MONTHLY. Terbeps in thus dramatically 


fashioning bis volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upon a ved 
plan; that is often the case with a t work, 
where a writer’s feelings are deeply enlisted. 
Be this as it may, the merit and charm are 
none the less; he has seized well a splendid 
opportunity and has written one of the great 
biographies of our literature.’ 


| HORACE WHITE. “In my judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writt of our 
time or any time. The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war." 


of, CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 

AGLE. “A biography replete with facts 

a marked by courage and candor, 
and justice."’ 


learning 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN. ‘The most valu- 
able ana comprehensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most eandid estimate 
of John Brown."’ 


E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
WoAPITAL. “The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history.’’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in 


its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 
a. is this wonderful biography of John 
rown."" 


The NORTH CAROLINA REVIEW. ‘In 
this biography Mr. Villard has touched a 
water mark. book is a delight to the om r 
for many reasons. Full of life and movement, 
written In an attractive and scholarly style, “full 
of sympathy, and yet without any loss in accu- 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
biographical efforts.’’ 


“While the book 
has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesfi its scholarship is of the highest 
order oat its style reminds one a 
Anthony Froude. . . . Mr. Villard has fllus- 
trated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution.’’ 


“It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able even to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better Ts bey ye of 
the whole story. becomes 
the standard, “nnd er, the. a authority 
on its theme.’ 


Washington (D.C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period u our Civil 
War. Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this biography is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness.’ 


WATTERSON in Louisville 
COURIER-JOURNAL. “No fault may 
justiy be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 
the story. It is minute and lucid, altogether 
fair and unvarnished.’ 


Barlington (Iowa) HAWKEYE. ‘It is 
a book which will take a place in the library 
of every well established bome in this part 
of the country.” 


Third Edition. 


trations. With coptows notcs and bibliography. 
$5.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 

















